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TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Biden,  Helms,  Lugar,  Mathews,  and 
Simon. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  And  it  is  our 
pleasure  today  to  welcome  Secretary  Christopher  in  support  of  the 
START  Treaty  negotiated  by  the  previous  administration. 

I  would  hope  we  could  keep  the  hearing  focusing  on  START  II 
and  its  importance  and  the  reasons  for  moving  ahead  on  it.  We 
should  all  understand  at  the  outset  that  even  if  START  II  satisfies 
our  committee  and  the  Senate,  it  faces  many  hurdles  prior  to  entry 
into  force. 

The  major  stumbling  block  is  that  Ukraine  has  not  fulfilled  its 
pledge  in  the  May  of  1992  Lisbon  Protocol  and  not  joined  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state. 

Kazakhstan,  which  has  agreed  to  ratify  START  I,  is  ready  to  see 
what  the  Ukraine  does  before  joining  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear 
weapons  state. 

Without  START  I,  we  cannot  have  START  II.  Now,  here,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  perhaps  in  a  personal  way  that  Belarus  has  met 
its  pledge  with  regard  to  both  START  I  and  the  NPT. 

Belarus  has  done  this  despite  internal  disagreements,  pressing 
priorities.  And  I  have  discussed  some  of  the  problems  directly  with 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Kozyrev. 

We  would  hope  we  would  be  mindful  of  Belarus'  excellent  sup- 
port and  be  inclined  to  reciprocate  as  we  meet  some  of  that  nation's 
urgent  needs. 

I  will  return  now  to  the  ranking  minority  member  and  ask  him 
for  his  statement. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I,  too,  welcome  the  Secretary  back  home.  I  am  glad  he 
bought  a  round-trip  ticket  to  every  place  you  went. 

(1) 


Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we 
are  beginning  today  deliberations  on  one  of  the  most  awesome 
tasks  the  Senate  has  ever  undertaken. 

Adjectives  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  Washington,  DC.  And  awesome 
is  an  awesome  adjective  on  its  own,  but  I  think  it  fits.  We  are  be- 
ginning the  assessment  and  the  approval,  I  suppose,  of  a  strategic 
arms  reduction  treaty. 

This  task  is  so  important  because  the  very  survival  of  the  free 
and  independent  status  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake.  And  we 
better  now  forget  that. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  have  stripped  the  war  between  great 
powers  of  any  viability  it  ever  had  in  settling  differences.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  confrontation  are  so  devastating  that  it  simply  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

And  my  own  discussions  with  the  Russians  has  convinced  me 
that  they  feel  the  same  way  about  it.  The  one  and  only  justification 
for  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is  deterrence.  They  cannot,  no,  they 
must  not  be  used  as  a  war-fighting  option. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  strategic  nuclear  capability  as  such 
that  no  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies  will  ever  resort  to  their 
use.  And  as  we  examine  this  treaty,  it  must  be  graphically  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  equitable,  verifiable  and,  above  all  else,  that  it 
does  not  inhibit  our  capability  to  deter. 

And,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Chinese  nuclear  capability  does  not  become  meaningful  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  equation.  Again,  I  have  talked  to  the  Russians 
about  this.  And  this,  too,  is  a  point  of  concern  to  them. 

So,  in  short,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  that  the  previous  administra- 
tion negotiated  this  treaty,  but  it  is  your  administration  that  is 
presenting  it  for  ratification. 

And  I  hope  that  we  can  honestly  and  sincerely  find  this  treaty 
to  meet  all  of  the  criteria  for  the  approval  I  hope  it  gets. 

The  Chairman.  Amen.  And  I  thank  you,  Senator  Helms. 

Secretary  Christopher,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER,  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today 
about  the  START  II  Treaty. 

As  you  both  have  said,  few  tasks  of  the  Senate  are  as  important 
as  your  constitutional  duty  to  give  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties,  especially  this  treaty. 

Today,  as  the  committee  and  the  Senate  begin  their  consider- 
ation of  the  START  II  Treaty,  we  have  entered  a  new  era  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  U.S. -Russian  relations. 

This  historic  arms  control  achievement,  if  ratified,  would  have 
the  paradoxical  but  positive  effect  of  moving  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess away  from  the  center  of  the  stage  in  our  relations. 

Now  the  two  former  cold  war  adversaries  are  forging  a  new  part- 
nership based  upon  common  interests  and  marked  by  increasing 
political  and  economic  cooperation.  This  new  relationship  is  what 
made  the  START  II  Treaty  possible.   Prompt  ratification  of  the 


START  II  Treaty  will,  in  turn,  strengthen  and  deepen  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  U.S. -Russian  relations. 

First  and  foremost,  START  II  is  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States.  By  eliminating  the  most  destabilizing  weap- 
ons facing  the  United  States,  it  will  reduce  tensions  and  contribute 
significantly  to  U.S.  security. 

It  will  solidify  the  broader  cooperative  relationship  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia  are  now  building.  It  will  bolster  the  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Russia  by  encouraging  Russia 
to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  free  markets  rather  than 
focusing  on  maintaining  large  and  unnecessary  nuclear  arsenals. 

START  II  is  also  in  Russia's  interest.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest, 
of  course,  that  our  interests  and  Russia's  will  converge  in  all  cases. 
We  will,  of  course,  on  occasion  disagree,  just  as  we  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  our  other  friends.  But  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of 
START  II,  United  States  and  Russian  interests  converge  to  a  strik- 
ing extent. 

While  the  era  of  confrontation  has  ended,  the  central  importance 
of  Russia  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  continues.  No  development  outside 
our  borders  will  do  more  to  help  ensure  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world  than  for  Russia  to  continue  the  process  of  democratization 
and  economic  reform. 

All  of  us  who  support  Russian  democracy  and  reform  were  heart- 
ened by  the  outcome  of  last  month's  referendum  in  Russia.  The 
substantial  turnout  was  also  compelling  evidence  that  Russian  de- 
mocracy is  taking  hold  and  that  the  Russian  people  are  prepared 
to  continue  the  difficult  task  of  reform. 

As  President  Clinton  reaffirmed  to  President  Yeltsin  in  Van- 
couver, the  United  States  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  to  help  reform 
and  democracy  succeed.  That  kind  of  support  is  fundamentally  in 
America's  interest. 

No  relationship  is  more  important  to  the  long-term  security  of 
the  United  States  than  our  strategic  relationship  with  Russia.  We 
have  seen  the  development  of  a  cooperative  and  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  Russia  in  many  areas.  Last  week,  I  was  in  Moscow 
for  consultation  on  the  crisis  in  Bosnia.  During  these  discussions, 
Russia  pledged  that  it  would  participate  in  the  implementation  of 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Bosnia,  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 
The  prospect  of  U.S.  and  Russian  forces  working  together  as  peace- 
keepers demonstrates  how  far  this  relationship  has  come. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  democracy  in  Russia  and  the  trans- 
formation to  a  market  economy  are  the  best  guarantees  of  inter- 
national strategic  stability.  The  Congress  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age Russia's  movement  to  a  free  market  democracy  governed  by  the 
rule  of  law.  I  urge  you  to  continue  that  support  as  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  their  government  face  even  greater  challenges  in  the 
months  ahead. 

While  arms  control  is  only  one  element  of  our  new  relationship 
with  Russia,  it  remains  a  very  important  one.  START  II,  along 
with  the  initial  START  Treaty,  remains  in  our  interest  as  we  move 
into  the  post-cold  war  era. 

It  offers  enhanced  stability.  It  fosters  transparency  and  openness. 
And  it  eliminates  the  first-strike  capabilities  and  strategies  of  a  by- 
gone era. 


Its  formal,  binding  structure  undergirds  the  political  elements  of 
our  relationship.  And  the  cooperative  work  necessary  to  implement 
the  sweeping  reductions  will  lead  to  collaboration  on  other  security 
issues. 

As  we  consider  this  treaty,  we  must  be  mindful  of  our  former  ad- 
versary's capabilities  in  case,  by  some  tragic  miscarriage  of  history, 
their  intentions  should  change.  This  treaty  meets  that  important 
test.  Should  the  era  of  confrontation  return,  the  provisions  of 
START  II  will  significantly  increase  stability  and  thus  reduce  the 
risk  of  war. 

START  II  mandates  reductions  in  the  strategic  forces  of  the  two 
sides  that  would  have  been  unthinkable  even  2  years  ago.  By  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  year  2003,  strategic  forces  will  be  cut  to  one  third  of 
their  current  levels.  Indeed,  if  we  and  the  Russians  are  able  to 
agree  on  a  program  of  U.S.  assistance  in  dismantling  the  strategic 
offensive  arms,  these  vast  reductions  could  come  even  earlier,  by 
the  end  of  the  year  2000,  which  would  be  an  encouraging  milestone 
for  the  new  millennium. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  more  important  than  the  reductions 
themselves  is  the  elimination  of  MIRVed  ICBMs,  especially  the 
heavy  ICBMs,  the  most  dangerous  and  destabilizing  legacy  of  the 
era  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

Under  START  II,  all  of  the  Russian  SS-18  heavy  missiles  will  be 
destroyed.  And  all  of  their  silos  will  be  destroyed  or  converted.  No 
single  act  better  symbolizes  the  end  of  the  superpower  nuclear 
arms  race  than  this. 

While  economic  pressures  may  well  have  required  Russia  to  re- 
duce its  strategic  offensive  weapons  in  a  drastic  way,  it  is  the 
START  II  Treaty  that  will  ensure  that  Russia  actually  reduces  and 
does  so  in  a  stabilizing  way.  And  it  is  the  START  II  Treaty  that 
will  remove  the  issue  of  strategic  force  size  from  the  Russian  politi- 
cal debate. 

As  the  Chairman  has  said,  START  II  completes  the  work  of  the 
first  START  Treaty.  Where  the  first  START  Treaty  discouraged 
MIRVed  ICBMs,  START  II  bans  them. 

Where  the  first  START  Treaty  eliminated  half  the  heavy  ICBM 
launchers,  START  II  eliminates  all  of  them,  and  their  missiles  as 
well.  At  the  sametime,  START  II  preserves  the  U.S.  force  structure 
necessary  for  deterrence  and  allows  us  to  adapt  our  bomber  force 
to  our  future  needs. 

The  benefits  of  START  II  extend  well  beyond  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  deep  reductions  in  U.S.  and  Russian  forces  well 
below  START  I  levels  will  enhance  the  security  of  the  other  START 
I  parties;  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus.  START  II  also  sup- 
ports our  efforts  to  gain  universal  adherence  to  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

When  coupled  with  START  I,  the  START  II  Treaty  will  lead  to 
a  world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  have  been  eliminated  from  all 
of  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  except  Russia.  It  will  also  lead 
to  a  world  in  which  the  strategic  forces  of  Russia  are  dramatically 
reduced  and  restructured. 

START  II  will  complement  the  political  integration  of  Russia  into 
the  family  of  nations  by  codifying  a  strategic  relationship  appro- 
priate for  an  era  of  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 


Enduring  treaties  must  be  in  the  interest  of  both  parties.  START 
II  is  such  a  treaty.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  for  the  United  States.  But  I  have  also  noted  START  II  is  in 
Russia's  interest  as  well. 

Let  me  just  mention  some  of  the  ways  that  this  will  serve  our 
mutual  interests.  START  II  will  bring  economic  benefits  to  Russia. 
It  will  allow  Russia  to  avoid  the  future  burden  of  large  strategic 
arsenals  and  the  need  to  invest  significant  resources  to  maintain 
modern  strategic  forces  at  or  near  current  levels. 

In  this  way,  START  II  will  facilitate  Russia's  shift  from  a  mili- 
tary-dominated economy  to  a  free  market  economy  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  tne  Russian  people,  a  free  market  economy 
that  also  serves  as  a  potential  U.S.  market. 

As  a  reflection  of  this  new  cooperative  relationship  between  our 
two  nations,  START  II  also  represents  a  political  symbol  of  great 
importance. 

Finally,  the  START  II  Treaty  will  move  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  toward  more  stabilizing  force  structures.  One  of  the 
main  accomplishments  is  the  elimination  of  MIRVed  ICBMs,  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  a  major  threat  to  strategic  stability. 

The  less  threatening  forces  that  will  result  from  the  treaty  will 
increase  stability  and  improve  Russia's  political  relationships  with 
its  neighbors  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  inviting  me  to  appear  today,  you  specifically 
asked  that  I  discuss  the  remaining  obstacles  to  ratification  of  the 
START  I  Treaty  by  Ukraine,  and  the  adherence  to  the  NPT  Treaty 
by  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine.  These  developments  are  crucial,  since 
START  II  cannot  enter  into  force  until  START  I  has  been  brought 
into  force  first. 

The  legislatures  of  Russia,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  have  al- 
ready consented  to  the  START  I  ratification.  In  approving  START 
I,  the  Russian  Parliament  imposed  a  condition  that  Russia  would 
not  exchange  instruments  of  ratification  until  Belarus,  Kazakhstan, 
and  Ukraine  each  accede  to  the  NPT  as  non-nuclear-weapon  State 
Parties. 

Thus  far,  only  Belarus,  as  you  mentioned,  has  approved  both 
treaties.  Kazakhstan  has  ratified  START  II,  and  we  expect  the 
Kazakhstani  legislature  to  authorize  accession  to  the  NPT  Treaty 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Ukrainian  Parliament  has  begun  hearings  on  the  START  I 
Treaty  and  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Although  some  Ukrain- 
ians are  urging  delay  in  joining  the  NPT,  the  Government  of 
Ukraine  remains  committed  both  to  START  I  and  to  the  non-nu- 
clear Ukraine. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  meet  the  concerns  Ukraine 
has  expressed  and  are  both  looking  forward  to  having  Ukraine  and 
Kazakhstan  complete  action  on  START  and  the  NPT  soon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  I  came  up  here  this  morning,  I  talked 
on  the  telephone  to  Strobe  Talbott,  who  is  in  Moscow  today,  having 
returned  from  Ukraine. 

He  reports  that  his  conversations  in  Ukraine  were  encouraging, 
that  he  was  received  by  the  President  of  the  country  who 
reaffirmed  the  intention  of  the  leadership  of  that  country  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  ratification  of  START  I  and  accession  to  the  NPT. 


Mr.  Talbott  indicates  that  the  tone  of  the  discussions,  he 
thought,  was  improved.  And  although  the  legislature — that  is,  the 
Parliament  there — continues  to  have  some  difficulties,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  find  that  the  administration  there — that  is,  President 
Kravchuk — will  continue  to  press  for  ratification  of  START  I  and 
accession  to  the  NPT  Treaty. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  members  of  Congress,  this  committee 
in  particular,  are  concerned  over  the  delay.  I  share  these  concerns, 
but  I  would  like  to  put  that  delay  in  context  for  just  a  moment. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  would  rather  see  a  free  debate,  rather 
than  the  rubber-stamp  approval  of  the  Soviet-style  legislatures. 
There  is  a  time,  however,  I  think  we  all  feel,  for  debate  and  discus- 
sion and  a  time  for  action. 

And  I  hope  that  the  time  for  action  is  soon  going  to  arrive  in 
Ukraine  for  the  approval  of  these  two  treaties.  Then  our  two  gov- 
ernments can  work  together  on  a  broader  agenda  for  cooperation 
and  partnership  that  we  will  wish  to  establish  with  Ukraine,  a 
major  European  nation. 

That  is,  essentially,  the  message  that  Mr.  Talbott  brought  to  the 
Ukrainians,  that  if  we  can  get  over  this  hurdle  of  ratification  and 
accession  which  was  promised  in  the  Lisbon  Protocol,  the  relation- 
ships between  our  two  countries  can  greatly  improve. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  delay  on  START  I  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  defer  action  on  START  II.  START  II,  after  all,  reduces  the 
threat  to  all  of  Russia's  neighbors  by  reducing  Russian  nuclear 
forces.  Thus,  prompt  Senate  action  to  approve  START  II  will  en- 
courage rapid  action  on  the  part  of  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine. 

As  I  conclude  here,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  free  markets  in  Rus- 
sia, START  II  dramatically  improves  the  strategic  stability  by 
eliminating  the  final  vestiges  of  the  old  Soviet  first-strike  strategic 
forces.  It  is,  thus,  in  our  interest  and,  indeed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  world,  that  this  treaty  be  promptly  ratified. 

START  II,  as  you  indicated  in  your  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
an  unusual  treaty,  negotiated  by  one  administration  to  be  ratified 
and  implemented  by  its  successor  administration  of  another  party. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  President  Clinton  warmly  endorsed 
the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  and  supported  its  basis  concepts  be- 
fore taking  office. 

In  the  months  since  January,  we  have  reviewed  the  details  of  the 
START  II  Treaty  carefully.  That  review  has  convinced  us  that  the 
treaty  is  sound  and  should  be  approved  without  change. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  approval  to  this  important  treaty. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  followed  by  many  other 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  administration;  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  experts  who  negotiated 
the  treaty. 

But  I  will  be  very  glad  to  try  to  respond  to  any  questions  that 
you  and  the  other  Senators  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  And  I  would  like 
also,  just  to  personally  and  publicly  congratulate  our  country  and 
thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  have  been  making  for  the  past  few 


days  and  weeks  in  connection  with  stability  in  the  Balkans,  and 
now  START  II. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  that  is  on  my  mind  is  a  simple 
question,  an  elementary  question.  That  is:  Even  with  START  II 
ratified,  will  we  not  have  enough  weapons  in  existence  to  destroy 
each  other  several  times  over? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes.  There  is  no  question  that  even  the 
remaining  one-third  of  our  strategic  forces  are  extremely  powerful 
and  have  a  capacity  to  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it  several 
times  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  and  very  glad  the  administration 
believes  we  should  get  under  way  with  START  II,  even  though  we 
have  not  had  as  much  encouragement  from  our  partners  in  this  as 
we  might  like. 

I  gather  the  thought  of  the  administration  is  that  by  getting 
started  with  it,  that  will  acquire  a  certain  force  in  itself. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Exactly  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
shows  good  interest  in  the  START  II  Treaty  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  get  underway  here,  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  match 
the  strides  that  we  hope  will  be  taken  by  others.  And  I  think  it 
gives  them  encouragement  to  stay  on  course  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  this  momentum  will  carry  us  through 
and  carry  us  through  quickly. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  in  Belarus.  And  I  talked  with  some  of 
their  people  here  a  little  while  ago.  They  voted,  as  you  know,  to 
ratify  START  I  and  to  join  the  NPT. 

To  what  extent  have  we  recognized  their  good  behavior  and  the 
role  they  have  taken,  which  is  a  more  positive  role  than  some  of 
their  neighbors? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  we  have  tried  to  do  that  in  diplo- 
matic ways,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  received  their  high  officials. 
We  have  given  them  particular  attention.  And  I  think  we  will  be 
seeing  if,  despite  the  budget  shortages,  we  can  give  some  recogni- 
tion to  them  by  increased  aid. 

But  I  think  that  we  all  recognize  what  they  have  achieved  by  our 
public  statements  and  by  receiving  their  leaders  at  the  highest  lev- 
els. We  have  tried  to  show  our  appreciation  for  what  they  have 
done. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  would  like  to  touch  for  a  moment  on 
a  question  on  START  II  in  the  Russian  Parliament.  It  is  being  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  Mr.  Khasbulatov,  the  Russian  Parliamen- 
tary leader,  has  said  the  START  II  Treaty  will  not  be  ratified  as 
long  as  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  remains  in  office. 

My  question  to  you  is:  Is  that  a  correct  summation  of  his  views 
as  you  understand  them?  And  what  does  such  a  statement  tell  us 
about  the  relationship  between  Parliament  and  the  Yeltsin  govern- 
ment? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  you  and  I  were  in 
Moscow  at  the  sametime  last  week.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  were 
talking  about  START  II  as  well  as  other  matters. 

I  think  there  is  some  resistance  in  the  Parliament  there  to  mov- 
ing ahead  with  START  II.  And  I  think  it  will  not  go  forward  with 
the  pace  that  we  would  hope.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reason  that 
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we  should  not  get  started  here  and  make  as  much  progress  as  we 
can  through  the  committee  and  through  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  speak  to  the  precise  accuracy,  of  course,  of  how  Mr. 
Khasbulatov  feels  about  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev.  What  I  would 
say  is  that  in  my  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev,  he  has 
been  an  extraordinarily  able  representative  of  the  Russian  people. 

I  think  that  he  fairly  represents  the  views  of  President  Yeltsin. 
And  I  think  I  would  not  want  to  in  any  way  try  to  intervene  in 
Russian  political  life  by  evaluating  the  relationship  between  him 
and  Mr.  Khasbulatov. 

I  will  say  that  I  do  regard  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  as  being  an 
extraordinarily  able  representative  of  his  country  and  somebody 
with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  our  new  cooperative  relation- 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say  I  feel  the  same  way  in  my  relation- 
ship with  Kozyrev.  I  have  found  him  very  articulate  and  very  forth- 
coming. But  I  realize  that,  at  this  point,  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
strength,  the  less  praise  we  give  him,  the  better  off  he  is  from  a 
political  viewpoint. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  maybe  I  ought  to  withdraw  my 
praise,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  think  in  the  interest  of  candor,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  think 
he  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  concur. 

Do  you  understand  that  there  are  serious  disputes  within  the 
Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the  changes  or  conditions  or 
declarations  of  START  II  that  they  might  want,  or  is  it  more  a 
question  of  garnering  this  and  no  specific  suggestions  for  change? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  spe- 
cific suggestions.  I  think  it  probably  is  a  matter  of  procedure.  It  re- 
flects the  tensions  between  President  Yeltsin  and  the  legislature, 
which  were  illustrated  in  the  prereferendum  period. 

I  hope  that  now  that  the  referendum  has  shown  a  very  substan- 
tial victory  for  President  Yeltsin  that  the  legislature  may  be  more 
responsive. 

I  noticed  also,  Mr.  Chairman — I  think  I  remember  this  figure 
right — that  President  Yeltsin  said  that  68  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  armed  services  voted  in  his  favor  on  the  referendum,  which  I 
would  think  would  give  some  indication  to  the  people  in  the  Par- 
liament that  President  Yeltsin  enjoys  very  strong  support,  which 
could  be  a  factor  in  moving  forward  to  the  ratification  of  START 
II  since,  of  course.  President  Yeltsin  is  a  very  strong  exponent  of 
START  II. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you.  Could  you  submit  for 
the  record  an  estimate  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  over  and  above  START  I  what  START  II  would  cost 
us? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  record. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  process  of  estimating  implementation  costs  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  a  number  01  options  in  terms  of  how  we  can  configure  our  forces 


to  meet  the  new  START  II  Limits.  Treaty  implementation  costs  could  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent depending  on  the  force  structure  selected.  Because  of  this  fact,  definitive 
statements  on  the  total  cost  of  START  II  implementation  cannot  be  made  until  final 
force  structure  issues  are  resolved. 

In  developing  preliminary  estimates  of  the  cost  of  START  II  implementation,  the 
Administration  used  the  following  assumptions: 

— The  United  States  will  draw  down  to  the  aggregate  limit  of  no  more  than 
3,500  warheads  by  1  January  2003. 
— This  reduction  will  include  the  elimination  of  all  Peacekeeper  launchers. 
— The  United  States  will  retain  18  Trident  submarines,  but  download  each 
deployed  SLBM  to  4  reentry  vehicles. 

— The  United  States  will  exercise  all  of  its  new  on-site  inspection  rights,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  elimination  of  all  SS-18  missiles  and  their  launch  can- 
isters, the  conversion  of  those  SS-18  silos  to  be  converted,  and  the  four  addi- 
tional reentry  vehicle  on-site  inspections  allowed  annually  at  converted  SS-18 
silos.  Heavy  bomber  inspection  and  protection  costs  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mates provided  below. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  a  preliminary  estimate  for  START  II  shows  that  the 
total  costs  could  amount  to  approximately  $242.9  million  between  1993  and  the  end 
of  the  second  Treaty  reduction  phase  on  January  1,  2003.  These  costs  are  broken 
down  as  follows: 

■  •AM  I  COSt 

US  CompHai.ce  (m|||Jons  of  do||ars) 

Eliminate  MIRVed  ICBMs  

Reduce  Deployed  SLBM  Warheads  

ICBM  Launcher  Elimination  

Bomber  Exhibitions  

Data  Reporting  

Bomber  Conversion  

Total  cost  of  U.S.  compliance 

Verification: 

Verification  of  SS-18  Silo  Conversion  

Verification  of  Missile  and  Launch  Canister  Elimination  

Verification  of  Rail-Mobile  ICBM  Launcher  Elimination  

Additional  Reentry  Vehicle  Inspections 

Total  cost  of  verification 

Total  START  II  Implementation  Costs  $242.9 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  relatively  small,  ten  year  costs  for  START  II 
will  only  marginally  increase  our  implementation  costs  for  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions. This  is  because  START  II  builds  on  the  START  I  verification  regime. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  yield  at  this  point  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Senator  Helms. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  have  you  heard  from  Strobe  Talbott  lately?  [Laughter.l 

Secretary  Christopher.  Pardon  me.  What  have  I  heard  from 
him? 

Senator  Helms.  Yes. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I 

Senator  Helms.  Did  he  send  you  a  postcard  or  anything  from 
after  his  visit,  Strobe  Talbott? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Helms.  You  know  about  his  little  confrontation  over 
there. 

Secretary  Christopher.  You  will  have  to  tell  me,  Senator.  I  want 
to  make  sure  I  am  responding  to  the  right  question. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  he  was  not  greeted  warmly  by  some  of  the 
Ukrainians  and  was  by  some  of  the  others.  And  I  just  wonder  what 
the  problem  is  there. 
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Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  said,  Senator  Helms,  that  I  had 
just  gotten  off  the  telephone  from  talking  with  Strobe  Talbott. 

Senator  Helms.  OK. 

Secretary  Christopher.  And  he  said  that  his  conversations  in 
Ukraine  turned  out  to  be  very  good. 

Senator  Helms.  Good. 

Secretary  Christopher.  He  was  initially — I  think  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  he  would  be  received  at  the  highest 
levels,  but,  ultimately,  he  was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
country,  President  Kravchuk. 

And  he  said  the  conversation  was  an  excellent  one  in  terms  of 
tone,  because  the  President  indicated  his  desire  to  move  forward 
with  the  ratification  of  START  I  and  accession  to  the  NPT. 

Mr.  Talbott  said  he  thought  that  a  principal  clarification  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  into  the  discussions  was  that  the  United  States 
was  not  there  speaking  for  Russia,  but  it  was  there  as  a  friend  of 
Ukraine.  We  were  urging  Ukraine  to  ratify  and  accede  based  upon 
Ukrainian  interests,  and  not  as  a  spokesman  for  Russia. 

And  he  said  when  he  was  able  to  persuade  them  of  his  sincerity 
on  that  point,  it  made  the  conversations  much  more  effective.  And 
so  I  think  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  tone,  based  upon  that 
clarification. 

Senator  Helms.  Good.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  what  caused  the 
misunderstanding,  or  whatever  it  was,  at  the  outset. 

Now,  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  equally  appropriate  for  the 
Defense  Department — and  I  have  raised  it  there — and  the  CIA. 
And  I  have  not  raise  it  there  yet. 

But  I  do  want  to  raise  it  with  you.  What  is  your  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  we  can  verify  that  any  remaining  nuclear-capable 
country  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is,  in  fact,  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  Defense  Department,  but  I  understand  from  my 
conversations  and  the  briefings  I  have  had,  Senator  Helms,  that  we 
feel  that  the  verification  possibilities  or  potential  of  this  treaty  are 
adequate  to  justify  its  ratification. 

We  feel  that  we  can,  through  our  various  national  technical 
means  and  other  means,  assure  ourselves  of  compliance  with  the 
treaty. 

But  I  would  have  to  be  quite  candid  with  you — I  would  have  to 
ask  you  to  reserve  the  details  of  that  technical  question  for  the  di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  other  experts  that  are  going  to  come. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  I  certainly  will  do  that  and  have  done  that, 
but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  you  were  con- 
sulting with  them  every  step  of  the  way.  And  I  know  that  you  are. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Helms.  But  the  meat  of  the  coconut  is  verification,  as  far 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned.  And  that  is  the  reason  I 
raise  it  so  early. 

Now,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  Defense  planners  believe  that  de- 
terrence is  the  overriding,  if  not  the  only  reason  we  have  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  If  any  policy  could  ensure  deterrence,  it  would  have 
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to  be  a  stated  U.S.  position  that  in  retaliation — and  I  got  this  at 
the  Defense  Department. 

In  retaliation,  all  residual  nuclear  forces  would  be  targeted  for 
what  is  known  as  city  busting.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  such 
a  policy,  remembering  that  we  do  not  ever  want  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war?  We  want  deterrence,  but  how  do  we  make  sure  we  get  it? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  would  not  want  to  get  into 
targeting  issues.  It  may  be  that  that  question  can  appropriately  be 
answered  by  the  Defense  Department,  but  it  involves  issues  of  clas- 
sification that  I  would  not  feel  comfortable  in  discussing  in  this 
open  session. 

It  may  be  that  others  would,  but  my  level  of  confidence  is  not 
such  that  I  would  want  to  discuss  targeting  questions  in  open  ses- 
sion. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  here  again,  down  the  road,  you  are  obvi- 
ously going  to  have  to  get  involved  with  that  targeting  question. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Helms.  And  I  guess  I  was  asking  you  if  you  had  given 
any  thought  to  it  yet. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  have  had  briefings  on  it,  Sen- 
ator. And  that 

Senator  Helms.  But  you  have  no  opinion  yet. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Those  briefings  make  me  hesitant  to 
discuss  it  in  open  session. 

Senator  Helms.  With  reduced  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  de- 
fense systems  usually  are  better  capable  or  more  capable  of  han- 
dling the  threat  and  not  be  overpowered. 

What  is  your  assessment,  this  day,  of  SDI  with  the  number  of 
weapons  in  this  treaty? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you  for 
some  clarification  of  that  question.  I  really  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  the  weapons  in  this  treaty?  Is  that 

Senator  Helms.  And  the  number  of  weapons  outstanding  in  this 
treaty. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  think  the  number  of  weapons 
that  remain  outstanding  in  this  treaty  for  the  United  States  pro- 
vide adequate  security  for  the  United  States  in  confronting  any  of 
its  potential  adversaries. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  will  go  forward,  but  in  a  reduced 
context.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  the  immediate  relationship  be- 
tween the  two,  Senator,  so  long  as  our  nuclear  arsenal  is  adequate 
for  the  challenges  we  face  in  this  new  period. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  a  lot  of  people 
who  see  a  relationship.  And  let  me  put  the  question  another  way. 

The  Russians  have  contacted  various  Americans,  including  this 
Senator,  with  the  proposal  that  we  have  a  joint  Russian-U.S.  SDI. 
Now,  I  am  sure  you  know  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Helms.  The  Russians  are  more  worried  about  Libya, 
Syria,  Iran,  and  China,  to  name  just  a  few,  than  they  are  about  the 
United  States.  Now,  does  that  uncomplicate  my  general  question 
about  SDI? 
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Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  It  does. 

Senator  Helms.  OK. 

Secretary  Christopher.  There  is  joint — it  is  going  under  a  new 
title  now,  but  there  is  a  joint  U.S. -Russian  effort  to  see  if  we  can 
cooperate  in  developing  systems  of  that  kind,  which  will  help  us 
fend  off  attacks  from  the  likes  of  those  countries  that  you  men- 
tioned. 

That  effort  is  in  its  early  stages,  but  it  is  an  effort  that  we  intend 
to  pursue  to  see  if  it  has  some  prospects. 

Senator  Helms.  Very  good. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Helms.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  subject  of  our  hear- 
ing today  is  START,  but  in  a  larger  sense,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
future  of  the  world  security  order,  whatever  that  is  going  to  be. 

In  that  context,  in  my  10  minutes,  I  want  to  take  2  or  3  to  ex- 
press to  you  today  my  grave  concern  about  our  European  Allies  and 
their  behavior  over  the  question  of  Bosnia. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  great  sympathy  for  you  in 
the  task  the  President  assigned  you  in  seeking  to  achieve  a  united 
allied  response  to  this  challenge.  And  what  you  have  encountered, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  a  discouraging  mosaic  of  indifference,  timidity, 
self-delusion  and  hypocrisy. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  hopeful  that  the  allies  would  recognize  sev- 
eral realities:  First,  that  the  Vance-Owens  map  drawing  approach 
to  this  question  is  profoundly  flawed  and  has  been  from  the  outset. 

By  starting  with  the  premise  that  Bosnia  will  be  carved  up  into 
ethnic  enclaves,  this  so-called  peace  plan,  in  my  view,  has  only  in- 
cited violence  rather  than  discouraging  it. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  they  would  understand  that  we  face, 
not  a  religious  civil  war,  but  a  blatant  act  of  Serbian  expansionism 
and  aggression,  which  in  turn  has  unleashed  Croatian  appetites  as 
well. 

This  is  no  more  a  civil  war  than  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia had  civil  wars  in  the  thirties.  This,  as  then,  jn  my  view, 
is  fascist  thuggery  on  the  march,  where  religion  is  not  a  cause  of 
violence  but,  I  believe,  the  excuse  for  violence. 

The  third  thing  I  had  hoped  that  they  would  realize  is  that  the 
world  community  by  maintaining  an  arms  embargo  against  a 
multiethnic  Bosnian  democracy  has  committed  an  act  of  moral 
rape. 

Now,  I  have  noticed  that  the  Europeans  meeting  in  Brussels  yes- 
terday have  adopted  the  Owens  line,  that  the  United  States  lacks 
any  standing  to  speak  to  this  question  until  it  puts  forces  on  the 
ground. 

After  they  held  our  coats  in  Kuwait  and  Somalia,  they  are  asking 
us  to  put  a  few  thousand  troops  on  the  ground  in  order  to  have  the 
right  to  speak  and  in  order  to  help  implement  their  new  idea  of 
safe  havens  for  the  Bosnians. 

Let  me  speak  as  plainly  as  I  can,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are  required 
to  speak  diplomatically.  I  am  not. 
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I  cannot  even  begin  to  express  my  anger  for  a  European  policy 
that  is  now  asking  us  to  participate  in  what  amounts  to  the  codi- 
fication of  a  Serbian  victory. 

Let  us  not  mince  words.  European  policy  is  based  on  cultural  and 
religious  indifference,  if  not  bigotry.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  would  be  an  entirely  different  situation  if  the  Moslems 
were  doing  what  the  Serbs  have  done,  if  this  was  Moslem  aggres- 
sion instead  of  Serbian  aggression. 

The  truth  is  not  lost  on — the  truth  of  this,  in  my  view,  is  not  lost 
on  the  Islamic  world,  which  is  filled  with  a  rising  anger  that  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  understand.  And  I  predict  we  will  pay  a 
large  price  for  it,  as  will  the  Europeans. 

In  my  report  on  Bosnia,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  receive, 
and  the  President,  nearly  a  month  ago,  I  predicted  that  Milosevic 
would  do  exactly  what  he  is  now  doing.  He  is  donning  the  hat  of 
the  peacemaker  and  seeking  to  have  the  Europeans  help  him  police 
the  lines  of  successful  aggression.  And  they  are  lining  up  to  do  just 
that. 

And  I  just  want  to  state — since  I  have  been,  obviously,  somewhat 
outspoken  on  this,  I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  want  the 
United  States  to  have  no  part  of  it.  Rather  than  ask  us  to  put 
troops  on  the  ground,  I  think  the  Europeans  ought  to  get  their 
troops  out. 

Sunday,  this  last  Sunday,  although  it  went  totally  unnoticed  by 
the  press,  the  Bosnian  Government  asked  them  to  leave.  I  read  this 
statement.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  profound  to  think  about  this  for 
a  minute. 

Mr.  Silajdzic,  speaking  for  his  government  said,  "The  presidency 
and  government  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  hereby  officially  requests 
that  the  United  Nations  withdraw  as  expeditiously  as  possible  all 
UN  personnel  deployed  on  our  territory  for  the  purposes  of  deliver- 
ing humanitarian  relief." 

And  it  goes  on.  The  people  who  are  being  massacred  are  asking 
the  UN  to  get  the  hell  out.  If  they  are  worried  about  the  security 
of  their  people  there,  they  should  leave  in  the  event  the  embargo 
is  lifted. 

And  I  think  they  should  leave  if  they  are  going  to  continue  to  use 
as  an  excuse  this  whole  notion  of  preventing  the  Bosnians  from 
being  able  to  exercise  the  basis  human  right  of  defending  their  dig- 
nity and  their  lives. 

And  I  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  think  you  have  done  a  hell 
of  a  job.  It  must  have  been  discouraging  being  there.  That  hypoc- 
risy lies,  not  in  our  failure  to  put  troops  on  the  ground,  but  in  the 
European  efforts  to  help  squeeze  the  Bosnians  into  submission  fol- 
lowed by  withdrawal  into  what  will  amount  to  no  more  than  en- 
larged concentration  camps. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  you  and  the  President  have 
sought  to  bring  the  allies  into  participation  in  the  well-conceived 
Western  response.  They  are  refusing.  And  I  foresee  great  con- 
sequences, not  simply  for  Bosnia,  but  for  the  entire  Western  alli- 
ance. 

They  have  shown  the  same  vision  and  principles  that  gave  us 
that  immortal  image  of  World  War  II,  which  I  will  not  even  bother 
to  mention. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  the  digression,  but 
I  just  think  this  is  outrageous  what  the  Europeans  are  doing. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  associate  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  my  re- 
marks. As  I  said,  you  are  a  diplomat.  And  I  am  not  even  sure 
whether  you  agree  with  them  all  or  any  of  them.  But  I  just  think 
it  is  terrible,  what  is  happening. 

And  I  compliment  you  and  the  President  for  trying  to  bring  some 
sense,  because  I  understand,  fully  appreciate,  and  support  the  no- 
tion that  you  cannot — we  cannot  go  this  alone.  The  American  pub- 
lic will  not  tolerate  it.  The  alliance  cannot  stand  it.  But  I  tell  you: 
I  think  they  are  making  a  terrible  mistake. 

And  I  do  not  have  any  more  to  say.  And  you  are  welcome  to  re- 
spond. I  am  not  asking  you  to  respond.  You  would  probably  prefer 
not  to  respond. 

I  have  some  questions  on  Ukraine,  if  you  are  willing. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  With  regard  to  the  Ukraine,  Mr.  Talbott  said — 
and  I  am  paraphrasing — that  once  he  was  able  to  explain  that  the 
U.S.  is  not  there  speaking  for  Russia,  things  began  to  go  pretty 
smoothly. 

I  had  an  amendment  on  the  START  I  agreement  that — a  condi- 
tion, which  I  withheld  over  the  strong  objection  of  everyone,  be- 
cause I  argued  then  that  unless  we  made  SALT  I  a  ratification  by 
Ukraine  of  the — not  a  ratification,  but  joining  the  nuclear  test 
band — I  mean,  joining  the — putting  forward  the — going  forward 
with  the  protocol  and  becoming  a  non-nuclear  power,  that  what 
would  happen  is  they  would  not  give  up  these  weapons  easily,  be- 
cause they  view  it  as  a  Russian-Ukraine  issue,  not  a  U.S. -Ukraine 
issue. 

We  are  there  now,  though.  Obviously,  Strobe  Talbott  is  trying  to 
convince  them  that  this  is  not  about  Russia;  this  is  about  us.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Ukrainian  tensions. 

If  the  current  trends  continue,  do  you  believe  the  Ukraine  will 
continue  to  develop  its  own  independent  command  and  control  sys- 
tem for  the  more  than  1,000  strategic  nuclear  weapons  that  are  on 
their  territory,  if  they,  ultimately,  do  not  ratify? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  them  just  not  going  forward  with  the  pro- 
tocol and  their  commitment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  they  go  forward  with  the  opposite.  And  that  is  making 
themselves  an  effective  nuclear  power  by  putting  in  place  their  own 
independent  command  and  control  system. 

If  they  do  not  honor  the  protocol,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  the 
direction  they  will  move? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  first,  I  want  to,  to  some  extent, 
challenge  your  premise.  Our  estimate  is  that  with  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  move  it  forward  that  they  will  ratify  START  and 
will  accede  to  the  NPT,  following  their  commitment  at  Lisbon. 

So  I  want  to  make  sure  that,  in  answering  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, I  make  clear  that  we  continue  to  have  confidence  that  they 
will  do  what  they  agreed  to  in  the  Lisbon  Protocol. 

The  question  as  to  what  will  happen  if  they  do  not  go  along  with 
that  is,  I  think,  one  of  those  issues  that  is  still  evolving  within  the 
Ukrainian  government.  It  would  certainly  be  very  unfortunate  if 
they  decided  they  wanted  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  capability. 
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One  of  the  things  that  we  would  point  out  to  them  is  how  expen- 
sive that  would  be  for  them,  as  well  as  very  destabilizing  for  the 
world. 

So  I  think  they  are  going  to  continue  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
better  direction  for  them  is  the  one  that  they  agreed  to  in  Lisbon, 
and  that  they  will  not  seek  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  capability. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  sure  that  is  one  thing  we  will  be 
watching  very  carefully. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  is  left  in  the  Ukraine- 
Russian  context  that  there  is  little  or  no  possibility  the  Parliament 
will  allow  the  President  to  go  forward  with  that. 

And  that  leads  me  to — my  time  is  about  up.  But  it  leads  me  the 
implementation  of  our  present  policy  with  regard  to  the  Ukraine, 
which  basically  is  a  carrot  and  stick  approach. 

And  the  Ukrainians,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  assume  you  agree — 
have  to  understand  that  their  willingness  to  fulfill  a  solemn  inter- 
national obligation  will  determine  their  eligibility  for  Western  and 
technical  assistance. 

And  it  does  not  mean  we  should  use  this  lever  as  a  bludgeon,  but 
I  think  if  they  expect  to  join  the  community  of  nations  and  receive 
help  from  the  West,  and  they  do  not  understand  that  to  violate  at 
the  outset  the  first  international  undertaking  of  their  nationhood, 
their  recent  nationhood,  is  to  violate  a  solemn  international  obliga- 
tion, and  that  there  will  be  a  price  to  pay  for  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  think  that  should  be  made 
clear  to  them.  I  think  they  should  know  that.  But  I  would  also  say 
that  it  is  very  important  that  the  United  States  treat  Ukraine  as 
the  important,  fully  independent  nation  that  it  is,  and  that  we 
treat  them  with  dignity  and  respect,  and  that  we  try  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  in  their  interests  to  accede  to  the  NPT  and  ratify 
START  I,  and  that  is  it  not  in  their  own  national  interests  to  pur- 
sue a  nuclear  course. 

And  I  think  that  the  way  we  do  that  is  to  hold  out  the  oppor- 
tunity for  full  recognition  in  the  family  of  nations  and  for  addi- 
tional assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  We  should 
treat  them  with  respect,  but  part  of  respect  is,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
them  to  understand  that  if  any  other  nation  of  the  world  made  a 
solemn  pledge  in  an  international  agreement  and  then  violated 
that  pledge,  they  would  be  treated  similarly. 

And  the  idea  of  the  Ukraine  becoming  an  operational  third  larg- 
est nuclear  power  in  the  world  is  an  absolutely  frightening  pros- 
pect. 

I  thank  you,  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Christopher,  during  the  visits  that  six  Senators,  of 
which  the  chairman  and  I  were  two,  had  recently  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Russian  Parliament,  it  was  apparent  that,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  internal  Russian  politics  are  predominating  over  a  dis- 
cussion of  arms  control  for  the  moment. 
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Members  of  both  committees  mentioned  to  us  that  they  had  fo- 
cused briefly  on  the  treaty  prior  to  the  internal  developments  in 
Russia  that  led  to  the  referendum. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

Senator  Lugar.  And  they  might  get  back  to  it,  but  the  timing 
was  uncertain.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  today  and  the  state- 
ment by  the  administration  which  you  bring;  namely,  that  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  the  internal  conditions  in  Russia,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  proceed  to  ratify  this  treaty  which  is  tremendously  im- 
portant to  our  security. 

And  I  think  our  consideration  of  the  treaty  provides  a  certain 
momentum  for  consideration  by  Ukraine  and  by  Kazakhstan,  for 
that  matter,  with  respect  to  accession  to  the  NPT. 

A  failure  on  our  part  to  maintain  an  interest  in  this  treaty,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  contribute  to  the  suspicions  that  have  been  il- 
lustrated in  our  deliberations  this  morning. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  found  among  the  Russian  Parliamentar- 
ians a  very  profound  sense  of  the  costs  to  them  of  meeting  the  de- 
struction requirements  and  the  various  aspects  of  verification  re- 
gime that  are  involved  in  the  treaty. 

Some  members  of  the  Defense  Committee,  who  want  to  leap 
ahead  and  who  are  genuinely  into  the  arms  control  business,  is  the 
thought  that,  in  fact,  a  good  number  of  weapons  are  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  Russia.  They  suspect  that  we  will  destroy  a  good  num- 
ber of  our  weapons  likewise,  because  they  are  obsolete  or  dan- 
gerous or  expensive,  and  that  that  process  is  going  to  go  on  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  START  I  finally  ratified  or  START  II  in  force. 

This  leads  some  of  the  more  inquiring  Russians  to  question.  Why 
we  should  bother  with  START  II  at  all?  Why  not  move  on  down  the 
trail  immediately  to  yet  deeper  reductions? 

They  suggest  that,  economic  needs,  they  really  cannot  afford  to 
spend  money  on  new  weapons.  And,  of  course,  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests that  they  not  do  so.  Thus,  they  would  like  to  keep  the  weap- 
ons that  are  the  most  modern  and  destroy  the  others.  Now,  the 
problem  with  that  idea  is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  fit  together 
with  the  constructs  of  START  I  and  START  II. 

It  appears  to  me  that  arms  control  in  Russia  may  be  largely 
guided  by  economic  necessities  in  the  near  term,  and  that  we  need 
to  be  cognizant  of  those  ways  in  which  we  can  work  creatively  with 
Russians  who  really  want  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  weaponry,  and  at 
the  sametime  to  retain  a  core  of  weapons  systems  that  are  useful 
for  their  defense. 

I  want  to  reassure  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  kept  the  faith  and 
pointed  out  that  it  is  important  to  take  one  step  at  a  time,  and  to 
first  codify  the  START  Treaties. 

START  I  and  START  II  have  important  verification  aspects.  And 
it  is  important  that  we  pin  down  what  each  side  is  doing.  We  must 
build  confidence  among  the  parties  that  are  involved. 

At  the  sametime,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  major  supporters  of 
the  treaty  in  the  Parliament  are  primarily  concerned  about  its  im- 
pact on  both  economic  and  security  interests,  and  how  these  two 
sets  of  interests  might  be  reconciled.  And  in  our  dialog  with  them, 
we  will  need  to  be  responsive  to  these  concerns. 
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There  was  much  less  interest  in  the  fine  points  of  the  treaty.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  with  us  Ambassador 
Brooks,  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  of  the  treaty.  He  was  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  technical  issues  raised  about  the  treaty  by  the 
Russian  side.  But  for  most  there  was  simply  a  general  feeling  that 
somehow  this  treaty  is  better  for  the  United  States  than  for  them. 

Again  and  again,  that  theme  came  up,  an  uneasiness  that  some- 
how or  other  this  treaty  was  in  our  favor.  And  I  suspect  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  the  case,  as  we  sought  to  do  in  Russia  last 
week,  that  this  is  a  good  treaty  for  Russia  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  know  that  this  percep- 
tion exists  in  Russia.  In  short  both  sides  agree  that  it  is  a  good 
treaty  for  the  United  States  and  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  your  visits  with  Foreign 
Minister  Kozyrev  or  others  have  yielded  any  further  information 
regarding  Russian  Parliamentary  consideration  of  the  START  II 
Treaty? 

Is  it  your  view  that  we  might  see  sometime  during  this  calendar 
year  some  progress  by  the  Russian  Parliament  on  START  II? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  you  would  permit 
me  to  comment  on  earlier  comments  that  you  made.  I  think  we  all 
welcome  the  fact  that  economic  realities  are  one  of  the  main  factors 
that  led  Russia  to  agree  to  START  II. 

But  at  the  sametime,  I  would  not  feel  confident  in  allowing  eco- 
nomics to  be  the  sole  guide  as  to  what  they  destroy.  I  think  that 
might  result  in  some  rather  shortsighted  destructions. 

They  might  decide  to  keep  the  SS-18,  to  keep  the  MIRVed  mis- 
siles because  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  modern  variety.  And  I 
would  want  to  emphasize  that,  from  my  standpoint,  from  the  ad- 
ministration's standpoint,  it  is  very  important  to  get  START  II  rati- 
fied so  we  will  have  the  assurance  that  the  destruction  will  be  of 
missiles  that  would  be  the  most  destabilizing,  or  rather  than  sim- 
ply relying  on  the  economics  to  cause  reductions  to  go  ahead. 

So  if  there  was  any  indication  on  the  part  of  our  Russian  col- 
leagues that  we  did  not  need  START  II,  I  would  be  quite  dis- 
appointed in  that  and  would  feel  to  the  contrary. 

With  respect  to  timing,  I  can  only  say  that  Foreign  Minister 
Kozyrev  said  that  they  wanted  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  that  he  did  not  think  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  much 
progress  in  the  course  of  this  year,  unless  there  was  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  Parliament  and  the  President. 

President  Yeltsin  is  moving  ahead  with  plans  to  deal  with  a  re- 
vised constitution,  as  you  know,  which  would  make  important 
structural  changes  in  Russia.  That  may  make  movement  more  pos- 
sible. 

I  would  also  hope  that  when  the  results  of  the  referendum  settle 
in  on  the  Russian  people  and  on  the  members  of  their  Parliament, 
there  may  also  be  a  more  greater  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  following  the  lead  of  President  Yeltsin. 

But  I  could  not  say,  Senator,  that  I  received  any  information 
from  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  in  for  some  delay,  some  brief  delay,  at  least,  in 
Russia. 
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Senator  Lugar.  Well,  that  certainly  was  the  impression  we  had 
from  the  Foreign  Minister 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

Senator  Lugar  [continuing.]  And,  furthermore,  from  the  Par- 
liamentarians. 

I  would  just  add  one  more  comment  parenthetically.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  the  Senators  who  have  visited  with  these  Parliamentarians 
that  many  of  them  may  still  be  there  even  if  there  is  a  new  Par- 
liament or  a  new  government. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

Senator  Lugar.  There  are  new  leaders  coming.  And  I  know  that 
you  have  made  it  your  business  to  identify  some  of  these  persons 
who  are  going  to  be  very  instrumental  in  new  Russian  thinking. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes.  The  Parliament  is  quite  an  amal- 
gam of  the  old  and,  to  some  extent,  the  new. 

Senator  Lugar.  Let  me  just  add  an  editorial  comment  to  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Biden. 

I  appreciate  the  times  in  which  you  are  seeking  to  deal  with  our 
allies,  and  that  we  are  inclined  to  becoming  impatient  with  what 
they  are  doing  and  sometimes  even  angry  about  it. 

My  own  view,  at  this  point,  is  that  the  United  States  and  the 
President,  with  your  assistance,  have  to  decide  what  we  think 
needs  to  be  done  in  Bosnia  and  ask  our  allies  for  their  support. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  by  public  officials  on  television  trying  to 
score  debating  points  over  various  military  contingencies  or  op- 
tions. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  2,000  American 
ground  troops  forces  to  hole  up  in  Srebrenica  or  some  similar  situa- 
tion might  give  us  a  taste  of  what  life  is  like. 

I  would  say  that,  at  this  point,  it  is  important  that  Europeans 
and  the  United  Nations  be  informed  about  what  we  want  to  do. 

Our  best  advice  is  that  the  period  of  consultation  and  of  a  gen- 
eral seminar  exchange  ought  to  be  coming  to  an  end;  the  United 
States  is  looked  to  by  the  world  for  leadership  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  while  I  do  not  advise  the  Europeans  and  UN  people  to 
arbitrarily  leave  the  area,  if  they  are  going  to  stay,  they  had  better 
be  well-armed. 

There  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  continuing  a  policy  in  which 
UN  forces  appear  to  be  more  of  an  obstruction  than  an  assistance 
to  the  peace  process.  Having  talked  to  all  of  the  UN  people  in  Za- 
greb, they  know  their  peril,  and  they  know  the  possibilities. 

These  are  people -with  their  eyes  wide  open  at  this  point.  As  a 
preliminary  to  whatever  military  action  might  be  forthcoming,  we 
must  make  certain  our  friends  either  move  out  of  harm's  way  or 
are  prepared  to  work  with  us,  perhaps  in  a  military  mode. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  just  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  a 
short  editorial  comment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Lugar  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar 

Mr.  Secretary:  I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  Committee  in  welcoming  you  this 
morning. 

START  II  represents  a  substantial  step  forward  in  attempting  to  codify  strategic 
stability  at  greatly  reduced  levels  of  armaments.  As  one  who  strongly  encouraged 
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President  Bush  and  Secretary  Eagleburger  to  complete  the  START  II  Treaty  on 
their  watch,  I  commend  the  Clinton  Administration  for  moving  forward  promptly 
with  the  attendant  ratification  process. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  suspect  that,  if  recent  history  is  any  guide,  most  of  our  attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  "politics  of  arms  control"  and  the  relevance  and  timing  of  the 
START  II  Treaty,  with  questions  such  as:  Were  the  negotiations  rushed?  Why 
should  we  not  wait  until  START  I  is  at  least  ratified  by  all  the  signatories?  Who 
made  the  most  concessions? 

But  the  START  II  Treaty  is  a  success  story.  It  imposes  two  major  limitations:  re- 
ductions and  deMIRving. 

The  actual  reductions  are  to  come  in  two  phases.  By  seven  years  after  entry  into 
force  of  START  I,  each  side  is  limited  to: 

—3800  to  4250  total  warheads 

—2160  SLBM  warheads 

—1200  MIRVed  ICBM  warheads 

— 650  heavy  ICBM  warheads 

This  intermediate  limit  was  established  seven  years  after  entry  into  force  of 
START  I,  since  by  then  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  must  have  eliminated 
all  strategic  offensive  arms  from  their  territories.  Thus,  START  II  was  negotiated 
with  Russia  alone. 

The  final  reductions  must  be  completed  by  January  1,  2003;  namely,  to  levels  of: 

—3000  to  3500  total  warheads 
—1750  SLBM  warheads 
—"Zero"  MIRVed  ICBM  warheads 
— "Zero"  heavy  ICBM  warheads 

However,  more  important  than  the  reductions  is  the  obligation  to  eliminate  all 
MIRVed  ICBMs  by  January  1,  2003.  Elimination  includes  all  deployed  silos  and  all 
test  and  training  launchers.  Launchers,  other  than  for  heavy  ICBMs,  may  remain 
at  space  launch  facilities,  since  the  MIRVed  missiles  may  be  retained  after  2003  for 
space  launch  use. 

Except  for  heavy  ICBMs — that  is,  the  Russian  SS-18s — START  II  only  eliminates 
launchers,  not  missiles.  However,  there  is  a  ban  on  production  of  MIRVed  ICBMs 
after  January  1,  2003. 

For  silos,  "elimination"  means  either  destruction  or  conversion  to  a  silo  for  a  sin- 
gle-warhead missile.  However,  except  for  90  55-18  silos  converted  under  special 
START  II  procedures,  Russia  must  physically  destroy  all  heavy  ICBM  silos. 

In  addition  to  elimination  of  launchers,  START  II  requires  that  all  heavy  ICBM 
missiles  and  their  launch  canisters  be  destroyed  by  January  1,  2003,  either  by  space 
launch  or  by  destruction  in  the  presence  of  U.S.  inspectors.  This  is  a  major  accom- 
plishment for  START  I  generally  did  not  require  missile  destruction. 

If,  within  one  year  of  START  II's  entry  into  force,  we  conclude  an  agreement  on 
a  program  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Russia,  all  obligations  for  January  1,  2003 — that  is, 
both  reductions  and  the  elimination  of  MffiVed  ICBMs  and  heavy  ICBMs — will  be 
advanced  to  December  31,  2000. 

^  START  II  will  take  effect  with  START  I  and  will  remain  in  force  so  long  as 
START  I  remains  in  force.  START  I  has  a  15-year  duration  but  may  be  extended 
in  five-year  increments  by  mutual  agreement. 

Mr.  Secretary,  these  are  major  and  substantial  accomplishments.  Their  implemen- 
tation will  not  be  easy.  We  are  aware  that,  because  START  II  cannot  exist  without 
START  I,  this  Treaty  cannot  be  implemented  until  Ukraine  ratifies  START  I.  More- 
over, we  are  aware  that  Russia  has  said  it  will  not  allow  START  I  to  take  effect 
until  Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  accede  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty;  thus 
far,  only  Belarus  has  approved  such  accession.  But  the  limitations  contained  in  this 
Treaty  are  of  sufficient  import  that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  surmount  the  cur- 
rent impediments  to  entry  into  force. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  a  good  treaty.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Administration  to  make 
the  case  that  this  treaty  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
ought  to  be  consented  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  your  remarks  this  morning. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Senator  Mathews. 

Senator  Mathews.  Good  morning. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning,  Senator. 
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Senator  Mathews.  I  do  not  have  a  question  this  morning,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  in  line  with  what  has  been 
said  here. 

What  is  happening  in  one  part  of  this  world  gives  us  even  more 
reason  to  follow  through  on  what  you  are  talking  about  and  rec- 
ommending on  the  START  II  Treaty. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  unrest  that  is  taking  place,  and 
causing  concern  all  over  the  world,  that  unless  we  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  join  hands  with  our  neighbors,  join  hands  with  our  col- 
leagues and  attempt  to  limit  arms  and  other  things,  then  we  run 
the  risk  of  more  Yugoslavia-type  situations. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  support  of  this.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  you  can  count  on  my  support. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Mathews.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  a  couple  of  sort  of  clean-up  questions.  What  is — am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  all  of  the  tactical  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  now  concentrated  in  Russia?  And  are  you  at  liberty  to 
say  what  percentage  of  those  weapons  have  been  destroyed? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  my  understanding  is  that  they 
all  have  been  moved  to  Russia  now,  which  I  think  gives  reassur- 
ance to  us.  And  I  simply  do  not  know,  but  will  furnish  for  the 
record  our  estimate  of  the  percentage  that  have  been  destroyed  if 
that  is  not  classified.  In  any  event,  I  will  furnish  it  to  you,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Russian  officials  have  told  us  that  the  dismantlement  of  nuclear  warheads  is  on- 
going and  that  they  have  begun  to  dismantle  and  eliminate  the  tactical  warheads 
withdrawn  from  Ukraine.  We  judge  that  warhead  dismantlement  is  taking  place 
and  we  estimate  that  Russia  could  have  eliminated  at  least  1,000  of  the  tactical  nu- 
clear werheads  withdrawn  from  Ukraine. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  And  what  can  we  do  to  assure  the 
Russians  that  START  II  is  in  their  interests?  Can  we  give  any  as- 
surances re:  ABM  Treaty,  because  I  detected  the  same  hesitance  on 
their  part  that  they  saw  it,  too,  as  an  academic  issue? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  Senator,  we  intend  to  continue  to 
adhere  to  that  treaty  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  And  I  think  that 
will  give  them  the  necessary  reassurance.  And  overall,  I — it  is  real- 
ly not  my  responsibility  to  argue  the  benefits  to  Russia. 

But  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  United  States,  but  it  has  very  strong  benefits  to 
Russia  as  well;  from  the  strategic  standpoint,  because  it  does  pro- 
vide for  stabilizing  both  forces;  from  an  economic  standpoint,  be- 
cause it  saves  them  a  great  deal  of  money;  and  from  a  political 
standpoint,  because  it  symbolizes  a  new  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

So  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  treaties,  like  all  good  agreements, 
that  is  in  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

The  Chairman.  OK  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Biden. 
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Senator  Biden.  I  have  one  last  question  for  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  assume  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  condition  placed  on  the  res- 
olution and  ratification  of  the  START  I  agreement. 

And  that  condition  requires  a  good  faith  effort  by  the  executive 
branch  to  negotiate  a  system  for  monitoring  nuclear  warheads  and 
nuclear  weapons  material  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Has  the  administration  had  an  opportunity  to  take  any  steps  to- 
ward implementing  that  legal  requirement? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  am  aware  of  the  so-called 
Biden  Condition.  I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  adequate  steps  taken  to  respond  to  that. 

I  think  it  has  been  the  position  of  both  the  prior  administration 
and  this  one  that  that  does  not  prevent  ratification  of  START  I  or 
START  II. 

Senator  Biden.  It  does  not.  It  does  not. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  do  recognize  that,  in  effect,  that  is 
something  that  we  owe  you,  Senator.  And  we  owe  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  that  condition  having  been  attached.  And  it  is  something 
that  we  are  working  on. 

It  is  not  simple,  as  I  am  sure  you  know  by  this  time,  because  it 
involves  intrusive  inspections  that  would  be  difficult  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  Russia. 

It  is  very  difficult,  because  it  is — there  are  no  limitation  on  build- 
ing new  weapons.  And  so  the  issues  involved  there  are  very,  very 
complex. 

But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  aware  of  the  so-called 
Biden  Condition  and  intend  to  responsibly  and  conscientiously  to 
see  if  there  are  ways  to  achieve  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  And  I  know  you  have  had 
your  hands  full.  It  is  not  mandatory  on  START  I,  but  you  have  not 
gotten  START  II  yet.  And  I  hope  it  is  done  by  START  II. 

I  thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mathews. 

Senator  Mathews.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with  us 
and  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavors  and  congratulate  you  on  what 
you  have  been  doing. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:22  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10:01  a.m.,  May  18,  1993.] 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:01  a.m.  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Feingold,  Helms,  Lugar,  and  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  of  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  hold  the  second  of  several  hearings  in  consideration  of 
the  START  II  Treaty.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  Tom 
Graham  before  the  committee.  He  not  only  played  an  essential  role 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  START  II  Treaty,  but  he  also  went  on  to 
serve  as  the  Acting  Director  of  the  ACDA. 

In  that  capacity,  he  has  been  performing  superbly  under  what 
can  only  be  described  as  difficult  circumstances.  In  interagency 
consideration  of  a  number  of  arms  control  issues,  ACDA,  under  his 
leadership,  has  been  willing  to  steadfastly  stand  in  favor  of  strong, 
effective  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  policies. 

As  many  may  know,  the  administration  is  currently  looking  at 
what  to  do  with  ACDA.  Options  range  from  merging  the  agency 
into  the  State  Department  to  strengthening  and  reinvigorating  the 
agency  as  a  separate  body.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
once  again  argue  for  an  independent,  strengthened  agency. 

As  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  President  Clinton  on  this  subject,  at  a 
time  when  international  tensions  have  dramatically  increased 
along  with  the  worldwide  threat  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  I  conclude  that  we  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
mantle an  agency  with  a  proven  track  record  that  specializes  in 
promoting  arms  control  and  deterring  weapons  proliferation. 

In  an  interim  response,  the  President  wrote:  "Our  key  consider- 
ations will  be  how  best  to  ensure  that  the  administration  is  most 
effectively  organized  to  respond  to  the  high  priority  that  I  place  on 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation."  Meanwhile,  ACDA  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  our  interagency  deliberations.  I  look  for- 
ward to,  I  hope,  a  positive  decision  from  the  President  soon. 

I  would  like  to  also  welcome  Ambassador  Brooks  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  served  as  lead  negotiator  for  the  START  II  Treaty  while 
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Assistant  Director  of  ACDA.  Without  his  efforts,  there  would  have 
been  no  treaty,  and  Mr.  Brooks'  role  in  the  START  II  process  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  simple  sentence:  if  the  START  II  Treaty  can 
be  said  to  be  the  product  of  any  one  individual,  it  would  belong  to 
Ambassador  Brooks. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Douglas  MacEachin,  who  is  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence  at  the  CIA,  and  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  field  of  arms  control.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  working  group  during  the  START  II  negotiation  that 
crafted  the  heavy  ICBM  elimination  protocol. 

I  would  turn  now  to  our  ranking  republican  member  for  any  re- 
marks he  might  care  to  make. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Pell.  I  join  you 
in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witnesses  this  morning.  These 
three  remarkable  public  servants  constitute  the  institutional  and 
corporate  memory  relative  to  the  START  process  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  have  been  of  enormous  assistance  to  this  committee  as  we 
have  worked  our  way  through  several  major  arms  control  treaties 
over  the  past  decade,  and  they  have  sought  to  keep  this  committee 
informed  as  the  negotiations  nave  proceeded  as  well  as  to  analyze 
for  us  the  various  negotiating  outcomes. 

Last  week,  in  my  prepared  statement  for  the  committee  hearing 
with  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  on  the  START  II  Trea- 
ty, I  noted  that  if  past  history  is  any  guide,  much  of  the  Senate's 
attention  will  probably  be  focused  not  on  the  terms  of  the  START 
II  Treaty  but  rather  on  what  might  be  called  the  politics  of  arms 
control — the  relevance  of  timing  to  Senate  consideration  of  the 
treaty — with  such  questions  as,  were  the  negotiations  rushed,  why 
should  we  not  wait  until  START  I  is  at  least  ratified  by  the  sig- 
natories, and  who  made  the  most  concessions? 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  explore  in  depth 
the  provisions  of  the  START  II  Treaty,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  But  let  me  say  as 
well  the  Senate  needs  to  get  on  with  its  role  in  the  ratification 
process  attendant  to  the  START  II  Treaty  itself. 

I  commend  you,  Chairman  Pell,  for  moving  with  dispatch  to  initi- 
ate these  committee  hearings  on  the  treaty.  We  have  an  array  of 
expert  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  over  the  next  4  to  6  weeks. 
Although  the  START  II  Treaty  has  been  submitted  to  the  Russian 
Parliament  for  action,  the  timing  of  parliamentary  ratification  is 
caught  up  there  in  the  ongoing  power  struggle  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  country,  Boris  Yeltsin,  and  his  opponents  in  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  But  that  situation  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
United  States  Senate  lethargy  or  delay  in  taking  up,  debating  or 
voting  on  the  START  II  Treaty. 

The  Senate's  role  is  not  to  engage  in  an  exchange  of  signals  with 
opposite  numbers  in  foreign  parliaments  or  to  tailor  its  delibera- 
tions to  the  state  of  play  between  foreign  executives  and  legislators, 
or  to  modulate  its  hearing  and  voting  schedule  according  to  the 
timetable  of  other  parliaments.  Rather,  it  is  the  role  of  our  Senate 
to  determine  whether  this  treaty  is,  on  balance,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and,  if  so,  to  consent  to  it. 
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Our  constitutional  responsibility  is  not  to  determine  whether 
treaties  are  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  the  signatories.  My  per- 
sonal view  is  that  the  START  II  Treaty  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States;  we  are  no  longer  in  a  zero  sum 
situation  where  the  benefits  to  one  party  must  necessarily  come  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  Senate's  task  is  to  determine  whether  American  interests 
are  furthered  by  this  treaty.  The  administration  believes  that  they 
are,  as  was  made  clear  in  the  formal  submission  of  the  document 
to  the  Senate,  and  Secretary  Christopher  reinforced  that  view  last 
week. 

The  START  II  Treaty  is  now  in  the  Senate's  court.  The  appro- 
priate committees  need  to  hold  hearings,  mark  up  and  report  out 
the  treaty,  in  my  judgment.  Members  need  to  debate  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  to  vote  on  the  treaty.  This  is  the  Senate's  task 
with  respect  to  treaties,  and  I  look  forward  to  continuing  the  proc- 
ess with  our  witnesses  this  morning. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  and  thank  you  for 
your  kind  words  in  support  for  moving  ahead  on  this  matter. 

I  would  first  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Graham.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  JR.,  ACTING  DIRECTOR, 
U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
START  II  Treaty.  I  have  a  longer  statement  which  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher  last  week  emphasized  the  importance  the 
President  places  on  START  II  ratification  and  explained  how 
START  II  fits  into  the  broader  context  of  U.S.-Russian  relations. 
Today  Ambassador  Brooks  will  provide  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
treaty  provisions  and  explain  how  START  II  benefits  both  the  U.S. 
and  Russia. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Ambassador  Brooks  and  all  those  individuals  who  made  up  the 
team  that  completed  this  historic  agreement,  including  Doug 
MacEachin,  who  played  such  a  major  role  in  negotiating  the  heavy 
ICBM  protocol  among  other  contributions,  as  well  as  the  experts  in 
ACDA  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  Government  who  so  ably  sup- 
ported them  in  this  endeavor. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  the  relationship  of  START  II  to  our 
other  arms  control  objectives.  Specifically,  I  will  address  the  strate- 
gic and  legal  relationship  between  START  I  and  START  II,  and  the 
verifiability  of  START  II. 

START  II  continues  the  process  of  stabilizing  reductions  initiated 
by  START  I.  It  goes  beyond  START  I  in  dramatically  increasing 
the  stability  of  the  remaining  arsenals  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  by  prohibiting  heavy  ICBM's  and  multiple  warhead  ICBM's 
traditionally  considered  to  be  the  most  destabilizing  strategic  weap- 
ons. 
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In  addition,  START  II  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  rapidly  reducing 
the  strategic  arsenal  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  a  time  of  great 
change  and  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  the  commitment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia  to  the  START  II  reductions  will  serve  our 
nonproliferation  interests  well  by  demonstrating  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  deep  reductions  in  our  respective  nuclear  arsenals  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Lisbon  Protocol,  which  established  the  succes- 
sors to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  the  START  I  Treaty. 

START  I  is  a  multilateral  treaty  among  the  United  States, 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine.  By  contrast,  START  II 
is  a  bilateral  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  These 
two  agreements  are  independent  agreements  which  will  be  enforced 
simultaneously.  START  II,  however,  relies  explicitly  on  START  I 
definitions  and  verification  procedures.  By  its  own  terms,  START 
II  cannot  be  implemented  until  START  I  enters  into  force.  It  will 
remain  in  effect  as  long  as  START  I  does. 

I  might  talk  for  a  moment  about  implementation  of  START  I  in 
the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission,  because  that  has 
an  effect  on  START  II.  The  Lisbon  Protocol  designates  the  Republic 
of  Belarus,  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan,  the  Russian  Federation, 
and  Ukraine  as  the  successor  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  for 
purposes  of  the  START  I  Treaty,  and  obligates  them  to  make  ar- 
rangements as  are  required  to  implement  the  treaty's  limits  and 
restrictions. 

Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine,  are  to  date  striving 
to  live  up  to  their  Lisbon  Protocol  obligations  with  respect  to  imple- 
mentation. All  four  parties  are  participating  in  the  Joint  Compli- 
ance and  Inspection  Commission  which  is  charged  with  ensuring 
the  smooth  implementation  of  the  START  I  Treaty.  This  is  so  even 
though  START  I  has  not  yet  come  into  force. 

The  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  (JCIC)  is  oper- 
ating on  a  provisional  basis,  and  as  is  well-known,  we  are  awaiting 
action  by  Ukraine  (on  START  I  and  the  NPT)  and  Kazakhstan  (on 
the  NPT)  to  bring  START  I  into  force. 

The  agreements  reached  to  date  in  the  JCIC  and  the  completion 
of  early  treaty  implementation  activities  give  us  confidence  that,  as 
the  Senate  mandated  in  its  resolution  of  ratification  of  START  I, 
the  parties  will  be  fully  prepared  to  begin  full  implementation  im- 
mediately upon  the  treaty's  entry  into  force. 

Naturally,  the  emergence  of  new  sovereign  States  has  created 
practical  problems  which  must  be  resolved,  such  as  setting  up  new 
continuous  communications  channels  between  the  United  States 
and  the  non-Russian  parties  for  exchanging  treaty-related  notifica- 
tions, but  neither  the  United  States  nor  our  treaty  partners  believe 
that  such  problems  are  insurmountable  and  we  are  working  to- 
gether to  solve  them. 

Some  of  the  START  I  parties  have  requested  modification  of  or 
relief  from,  certain  treaty  provisions,  which,  in  their  view,  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  new  circumstances  of  five  treaty  parties.  In 
general,  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  consider  changes  to 
implementing  procedures  on  their  merits  when  modification  can  be 
accomplished  by  policy  commitments  by  the  parties,  or,  if  appro- 
priate, by  viability  and  effectiveness  changes. 
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However,  we  have  not  been  willing  to  consider  any  changes  to 
the  basic  obligations  of  the  treaty,  nor  would  we  change  sub- 
stantive rights  and  obligations  under  START  I  without  going 
through  the  formal  amendment  process. 

While  we  are  to  date  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  implementa- 
tion process  occurring  in  the  JCIC,  we  remain  mindful  of  the  Sen- 
ate condition  requiring  the  President  to  consult  with  the  Senate  if, 
by  10  days  prior  to  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  the 
four  parties  have  not  made  arrangements  to  implement  the  START 
I  Treaty.  Of  course,  as  I  said  earlier,  START  II  is  built  on  START 

I,  so  it  is  important  to  have  a  sound  foundation  which  we  hope  will 
enter  into  force  soon. 

As  you  well  know,  Congress  in  1991  granted  the  President  au- 
thority to  transfer  up  to  $400  million  of  certain  fiscal  year  1992  de- 
fense funds  to  assist  in  the  safe  and  secure  dismantlement  (SSD) 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  help  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  such  weapons  in  the  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Last 
year,  Congress  granted  an  additional  $400  million  in  authority  to 
transfer  fiscal  year  1993  defense  appropriations,  raising  the  total 
to  $800  million. 

Our  activities  in  this  SSD  arena  complement,  but  are  not  directly 
linked  to,  the  implementation  of  arms  control  agreements.  How- 
ever, obviously  they  do  have  an  effect  on  START  I  and  START  II. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  37  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  I  have  reported  in  detail  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  verifiability  of  the  START  II  Treaty  in  a  report  dated 
April  16,  1993.  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  key  points  of  that  re- 
port, which  concludes  that  the  START  II  Treaty  is  effectively  verifi- 
able. 

As  with  START  I,  the  United  States  will  rely  primarily  on  data 
derived  from  national  technical  means  to  verify  compliance  with 
the  numerical  limits  and  other  constraints  in  the  START  II  Treaty. 
Since  U.S.  intelligence  cannot,  in  many  cases,  effectively  monitor 
treaty  limitations  solely  through  national  technical  means,  a  com- 
bination of  START  I  and  START  II  definitions,  counting  rules, 
operational  constraints,  notifications,  on-site  inspections,  and  pro- 
hibitions, establishes  a  framework  that  facilitates  verification  by 
national  technical  means. 

Conceptually,  the  same  capabilities  and  measures  that  provide 
for  effective  verification  of  START  I  limits  on  launchers,  missiles, 
and  attributable  warheads,  for  the  most  part  will  be  effective  in 
verifying  the  lower  limits  in  the  same  categories  of  items  in  START 

II.  Nevertheless,  there  are  differences  between  the  two  treaties 
that  add  to  or  modify  the  verification  challenges.  To  meet  these 
challenges,  the  START  II  Treaty  provides  for  additional  inspec- 
tions, exhibitions,  and  constraints. 

Under  the  START  II  Treaty,  the  Russian  Federation  will  be  re- 
quired to  eliminate  all  of  its  heavy  ICBM's  and  their  launch  can- 
isters and  to  eliminate  or  convert  all  of  its  heavy  ICBM  launchers. 
The  Russian  Federation  also  will  be  required  to  eliminate,  or  in 
certain  cases  download  to  one  warhead,  all  other  deployed  MIRVed 
ICBM's  while  reducing  the  aggregate  numbers  of  its  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  and  deployed  warheads  to  much  lower  levels. 
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The  START  II  verification  regime  requires  that  this  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  eliminations,  reductions, 
and  conversions  of  declared  items  to  be  confirmed  by  national  tech- 
nical means  and/or  on-site  inspection. 

In  sum,  given  the  above  considerations,  the  administration 
judges  the  START  II  Treaty  to  be  effectively  verifiable. 

START  II  enhances  strategic  stability  and  mandates  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  strategic  offensive  arsenals  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  significantly  below  the  levels  called  for  under  START 
I.  It  will  ultimately  result  in  a  reduction  of  strategic  arsenals  by 
about  two-thirds  from  their  current  levels  to  a  level  of  3,000  to 
3,500  warheads  for  each  party. 

The  dissolution  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  movement  to- 
ward democracy  in  the  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  created 
the  political  climate  which  enabled  us  to  achieve  internal  consensus 
on  committing  to  this  deep  reduction  of  our  nuclear  arsenal.  With- 
out the  keystone  of  START  I,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cap- 
italize on  that  consensus  to  develop  and  negotiate  this  truly  breath- 
taking treaty  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  of  political  change  in  Russia — indeed, 
partly  because  of  these  uncertainties — I  am  convinced  that  START 
II  is  in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia.  It 
compels  both  sides  to  reduce  and  restructure  their  strategic  forces 
toward  much  more  stabilizing  configurations. 

Russia  must  eliminate  all  of  its  heavy  ICBM's  and  both  parties 
must  eliminate  all  deployed  ICBM's  with  multiple  warheads.  These 
systems  are  traditionally  regarded  as  the  most  destabilizing  strate- 
gic offensive  arms.  Like  START  I,  START  II  mandates  a  degree  of 
openness  about  each  side's  strategic  nuclear  forces  which  is  posi- 
tive, particularly  in  a  time  of  political  uncertainty.  Furthermore, 
START  II  permits  both  countries  to  shift  scarce  resources  toward 
more  productive  sectors  of  their  economies. 

This  treaty  clearly  reflects  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  United  States-Russian  relationship.  I  strongly  urge 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  this  landmark  strategic 
arms  reduction  agreement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Graham  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  Graham,  Jr. 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  Last  week,  Secretary  Christopher  empha- 
sized the  importance  the  President  places  on  START  II  ratification,  and  explained 
how  START  II  fits  into  the  broader  context  of  U.S. -Russian  relations.  Today,  Ambas- 
sador Brooks  will  provide  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  treaty  provisions  and  explain 
how  START  II  benefits  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Ambassador  Brooks  and  all  those  individ- 
uals who  made  up  the  team  that  completed  this  historic  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
experts  in  ACDA  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  government  who  so  ably  supported  them 
in  this  endeavor. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  the  relationship  of  START  II  to  our  other  arms  control 
objectives.  Specifically,  I  will  address  the  strategic  and  legal  relationship  between 
START  I  and  START  II;  the  status  of  START  I  ratification  and  implementation;  the 
relationship  between  the  START  Treaties  and  our  efforts  to  assist  in  ensuring  the 
safety,  security  and  dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union; 
the  verifiability  of  START  II;  and  the  prospects  for  START  II  ratification  in  Russia. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  START  II  TO  START  I 

Strategic  Relationship. — Most  importantly,  START  II  continues  the  process  of  sta- 
bilizing reductions  initiated  by  START  I.  It  goes  beyond  START  I  in  dramatically 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  remaining  arsenals  of  Russia  and  the  U.S.  by  prohib- 
iting heavy  and  multiple  warhead  ICBMs,  traditionally  considered  to  be  the  most 
destabilizing  strategic  weapons.  In  addition,  START  II  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  rap- 
idly reducing  the  strategic  arsenal  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  a  time  of  great 
change  and  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  the  commitment  of  the  U.S.  and  Russia  to 
the  START  II  reductions  will  serve  our  nonproliferation  interests  well  by  helping 
to  allay  the  security  concerns  of  the  other  nations  emerging  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  demonstrating  our  mutual  commitment  to  deep  reductions  in  our  re- 
spective nuclear  arsenals. 

Legal  Relationship. — As  a  consequence  of  the  Lisbon  Protocol  which  established 
the  successors  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  the  START  I  Treaty,  START 
I  is  a  multilateral  Treaty  among  the  United  States,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia 
and  Ukraine.  In  contrast,  START  II  is  a  bilateral  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  These  two  treaties  are  independent  agreements  which  will  be  in  force 
simultaneously.  START  II,  however,  relies  explicitly  on  START  I  definitions  and 
verification  procedures;  by  its  own  terms  START  II  cannot  be  implemented  until 
START  I  enters  into  force.  It  will  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  START  I  does. 

The  reason  START  II  is  bilateral,  and  does  not  require  the  participation  of  the 
other  START  I  Parties,  is  that  the  first  stage  of  START  II  reductions  (to  a  level  of 
3,800  to  4,250  total  warheads  for  both  Parties)  is  to  be  completed  by  seven  years 
after  entry  into  force  of  START  I.  At  this  point,  in  accordance  with  legally  binding 
letters  associated  with  the  Lisbon  Protocol,  all  deployed  strategic  offensive  arms 
must  have  been  eliminated  from  the  territories  of  Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and 
Ukraine.  Thus,  of  all  the  START  I  Parties,  only  Russia  and  the  United  States  will 
have  deployed  strategic  nuclear  weapons  remaining  on  their  territories  by  the  time 
the  first  phase  of  START  II  reductions  must  be  completed. 

Of  course,  START  I  and  START  II  implementation  will  have  to  be  coordinated, 
e.g.,  in  most  instances,  inspection  teams  may  verify  both  treaties  simultaneously. 
We  believe  practical  solutions  to  any  problems  related  to  implementation  of  the  two 
treaties  will  normally  be  found  in  the  context  of  the  two  implementation  fora:  the 
Bilateral  Implementation  Commission  (BIC)  established  by  START  II,  and  the  Joint 
Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  (JCIC),  the  implementing  body  for  START 

STATE  OF  PLAY  OF  START  I  IMPLEMENTATION 

Ratification  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union. — Since  START  II  cannot  enter  into  force 
until  START  I  has  been  brought  into  force,  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  review  the 
current  status  of  the  START  I  ratification  process. 

The  Russian  parliament  consented  to  START  I  ratification,  but  imposed  two  con- 
ditions. Russia  will  not  exchange  instruments  of  ratification  for  the  START  I  Treaty 
until  (1)  Belarus,  kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  each  ratify  START  and  accede  to  the 
NPT  as  non-nuclear  weapon  states;  and  (2)  these  three  states  together  with  Russia 
conclude  an  agreement  on  the  modalities  of  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 

The  legislatures  of  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  also  consented  to  the  ratification  of 
START.  In  addition,  the  legislature  of  Belarus  approved  accession  to  the  NPT  as  a 
non-nuclear  weapon  state,  although  Belarus  has  not  yet  taken  the  formal  step  of 
depositing  an  instrument  of  accession  with  one  of  the  depositorystates.  We  antici- 
pate the  Kazakhstani  legislature  will  consider  and  consent  to  NPT  accession  either 
this  summer  or  in  the  early  fall. 

We  now  await  Ukraine's  action  on  START  I  and  the  NPT,  and  Kazakhstan's  ac- 
tion on  the  NPT.  Once  both  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan  have  fulfilled  these  commit- 
ments, Belarus  has  formally  acceded  to  the  NPT,  and  a  four  Party  implementation 
agreement  is  agreed  to  Russia's  satisfaction,  the  Parties  will  be  able  to  exchange 
instruments  of  ratification  and  the  START  I  Treaty  will  come  into  force. 

Ukraine  and  START  I  NPT. — The  situation  in  Ukraine,  as  you  know,  is  complex. 
The  Ukrainian  parliament  has  begun  hearings  on  the  START  I  Treaty  and,  while 
we  remain  optimistic  that  Ukraine  will  ratify  the  START  Treaty,  there  are  some 
in  the  Rada  who  are  urging  delay  in  joining  the  NPT  or  who  are  suggesting  the 
Ukraine  join  the  NPT  as  a  nuclear-weapon  state. 

Ukrainian  delay  on  both  treaties  stems  from  several  Ukrainian  concerns,  pri- 
marily security  concerns  about  Russia  (including  its  long-term  stability),  but  also 
economic  concerns  related  to  the  cost  of  implementation  of  START,  and  differences 
with  Russia  over  the  division  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
In  particular,  these  tensions  in  Ukrainian-Russian  relations  have  led  to  controver- 
sies between  them  over  the  issue  of  the  ownership  of  the  nuclear  weapons  located 
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in  Ukraine,  including  the  economic  value  of  the  fissile  material  contained  in  those 
weapons. 

With  these  Ukrainian  concerns  in  mind,  the  U.S.  is  working  constructively  to  en- 
courage completion  of  Ukraine's  parliamentary  action  on  START  and  fulfillment  of 
Ukraine's  Lisbon  Protocol  commitment  to  adhere  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weap- 
on state  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Specifically: 

We  have  sought  to  meet  Ukraine's  desires  for  security  assurances  from  the 
U.S.  in  a  manner  consistent  with  longstanding  U.S.  policy  and  interests.  Both 
Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  other  NPT  depository  states,  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  similar  assurances. 

We  have  offered  Ukraine  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  help  offset  the 
costs  associated  with  weapons  dismantlement,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  safe 
and  secure  transfer  of  nuclear  warheads  to  Russian  territory  for  dismantlement. 
We  are  offering  Ukraine  similar  assistance  in  eliminating  strategic  delivery  sys- 
tems. This  includes  our  commitment  of  at  least  $175  million  in  Nunn-Lugar 
funds,  most  of  which  will  be  dedicated  specifically  to  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicle  (SNDV)  dismantlement,  consistent  with  U.S.  law.  However,  we  have 
stated  that  we  will  not  provide  any  SNDV  dismantlement  assistance  until 
Ukraine  has  ratified  START  and  acceded  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapon 
state. 

We  have  assured  Ukraine  that  we  will  not  implement  a  contract  with  Russia 
to  purchase  highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  unless  Russia  agrees  with  Ukraine, 
Belarus  and  Kazakhstan  on  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale. 
The  Russians  understand  and  accept  this  approach. 

Most  important,  we  have  sought  to  make  clear  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  Ukraine's 
basic  security  in  the  future  lies  with  its  full  integration  into  European  political  and 
economic  institutions  and  processes  as  a  democratic  and  free-market  state — and  also 
made  plain  that  this  cannot  come  to  fruition  unless  Ukraine  accedes  to  the  NPT  as 
a  non-nuclear  weapon  state. 

START  I  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  THE  JCIC 

The  Lisbon  Protocol  designates  the  Republic  of  Belarus,  the  Republic  of 
Kazakhstan,  the  Russian  Federation  and  Ukraine  as  the  successor  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  for  purposes  of  the  START  I  Treaty  and  obligates  them  to 
make  arrangements  as  are  required  to  implement  the  Treaty's  limits  and  restric- 
tions. 

Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  to  date  striving  to  live  up  to  their 
Lisbon  Protocol  obligations  with  respect  to  implementation.  All  four  Parties  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  and  have  approved 
revised  JCIC  procedures  reflecting  the  participation  of  five  Treaty  partners  where 
there  we  re  originally  only  two.  Under  the  revised  JCIC  procedures,  all  agreements 
reached  in  the  JCIC  will  be  binding  on  all  the  START  Parties,  thereby  ensuring 
that  all  five  Parties  are  governed  by  the  same  Treaty  regime. 

The  JCIC  is  charged  with  ensuring  the  smooth  implementation  of  the  START  I 
Treaty.  To  that  end,  the  START  Treaty  provides  for  the  JCIC  to  meet  in  advance 
of  entry-into-force.  Thus  far,  the  JCIC  has  met  five  times.  These  meetings  dem- 
onstrate that  the  five  Parties  are  capable  of  working  together  to  implement  the 
Treaty.  For  example,  the  JCIC  oversaw  the  implementation  of  certain  activities 
which  the  START  Treaty  required  to  be  completed  prior  to  entry-into-force,  such  as 
carrying  out  technical  exhibitions  of  all  strategic  offensive  arms  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the  JCIC  provided  a  forum  for 
making  minor  corrections  to  certain  Treaty  documents  such  as  the  Inspection  Proto- 
col and  data  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  Finally,  the  JCIC  drafted  and 
agreed  upon  a  number  of  supplementary  provisions,  thus  fulfilling  the  START  Trea- 
ty obligations  to  agree  on,  for  example,  procedures  governing  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment to  play  back  telemetry  tapes. 

These  agreements  and  early  implementation  activities  some  completed,  others  in 
progress — are  the  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the  Parties.  They  give  us 
confidence  that — as  the  Senate  mandated  in  its  resolution  of  Ratification  of  START 
I — the  Parties  will  be  fully  prepared  to  begin  full  implementation  immediately  upon 
the  Treaty's  entry-into-force. 

Naturally,  the  emergence  of  new  sovereign  states  has  created  practical  problems 
which  must  be  resolved,  such  as  setting  up  new  continuous  communication  channels 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non-Russian  Parties  for  exchanging  Treaty-relat- 
ed notifications.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  our  treaty  partners  believe  that 
such  problems  are  insurmountable,  and  we  are  working  together  to  solve  them. 
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Some  of  the  START  I  Parties  have  requested  modification  of  or  relief  from  certain 
treaty   provisions    which   in   their   view   do   not   adequately   reflect   the    new   cir- 
cumstances of  five  Treaty  Parties.  In  general,  the  U.S.  has  been  willing  to  consider 
changes  to  implementing  procedures  on  their  merits,  when  modification  can  be  ac- 
complished by  policy  commitments  by  the  Parties  or,  if  appropriate,  by  viability  and 
effectiveness  changes.  However,  we  have  not  been  willing  to  consider  any  changes 
to  the  basic  obligations  of  the  Treaty,  nor  would  we  change  substantive  rights  and 
obligations  under  START  I  without  going  through  the  formal  amendment  process. 
For  example,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  have  each  requested,  and  we 
have  agreed  to,  the  establishment  of  additional  START  Points  of  Entry  (POEs) 
so  that  each  may  have  a  POE  on  its  territory. 

Similarly,  after  consulting  with  this  Committee,  we  are  currently  discussing 
in  the  JCIC  the  proposal  of  Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  not  to  pay  the 
costs  incurred  by  visiting  teams  of  U.S.  START  inspectors  on  their  territories. 
These  countries  point  out  that,  because  they  do  not  plan  to  conduct  many,  if 
any,  inspections  on  U.S.  territory,  the  treaty  rule  of  "inspected  Party  pays" 
would  result  in  an  inequitable  financial  burden  on  them.  The  U.S.  made  a  pro- 
posal to  address  this  financial  concern,  and  Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine 
made  a  counterproposal  which  we  are  examining.  Our  preliminary  assessment 
is  that  the  Parties  are  not  too  far  apart. 

While  we  are  to  date  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  implementation  process  oc- 
curring in  the  JCIC,  we  remain  mindful  of  the  Senate  condition  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  the  Senate  if,  by  ten  days  prior  to  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification,  the  four  Parties  have  not  made  arrangements  to  implement  the 
Treaty. 

SAFETY,  SECURITY  AND  DISMANTLEMENT  (SSD) 

Following  the  aborted  coup  in  August  1991,  the  U.S.  became  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  security  of  nuclear  weapons  located  in  what  was  then  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  you  well  know,  Congress  in  1991  granted  the  President  authority  to  transfer  up 
to  $400  million  of  certain  FY92  defense  funds  to  assist  in  the  safe  and  secure  dis- 
mantlement of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  help  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  such  weapons  in  the  states  of  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU).  Last  year  Congress 
granted  an  additional  $400  million  in  authority  to  transfer  FY93  Defense  appropria- 
tions, raising  the  total  to  $800  million.  The  Administration  has  requested  $400  mil- 
lion for  these  purposes  in  FY94.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  certified  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  the  Russian  Federation  and  Ukraine  as  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Nunn-Lugar  programs. 

Our  activities  in  the  SSD  arena  complement,  but  are  not  directly  linked  to,  the 
implementation  of  arms  control  agreements.  Discussions  of  START  implementation 
and  of  SSD  take  place  in  distinct  iora. 

1  know  that  Ambassador  Goodby  is  keeping  this  committee  informed  about  his 
SSD  activities.  Rather  than  describe  our  SSD  activities  across  the  board,  I  will  focus 
instead  on  those  areas  of  SSD  that  relate  most  closely  to  the  implementation  of  the 
START  treaties: 

Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle  (SNDV)  Dismantlement. — The  U.S.  and 
Russia  have  agreed  on  a  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  (SNDV)  implement- 
ing agreement  which  will  provide  $130  million  in  assistance  to  help  accelerate 
Russian  SNDV  dismantlement  pursuant  to  START  I.  The  U.S.  also  plans  to 
work  out  an  agreement  to  assist  Ukraine  with  SNDV  dismantlement,  and  Am- 
bassador Goodby  plans  to  meet  with  Ukrainian  officials  soon  to  address  this  and 
other  aspects  of  our  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  program  with  Ukraine.  However, 
we  will  not  provide  assistance  for  SNDV  dismantlement  until  Ukraine  ratifies 
START  and  accedes  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapon  state.  The  U.S.  plans 
to  discuss  SNDV  dismantlement  with  Kazakhstan  as  well,  for  which  funds  have 
been  set  aside.  We  have  also  offered  to  Belarus  assistance  pertaining  to  dis- 
mantlement, e.g.,  missile  base  cleanup. 

Government-to-Government  Communications  Links  (GGCL). — Washington  and 
Moscow  are  linked  by  a  direct  communications  link,  known  as  the  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers  (NRRCs),  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  INF  and  START  noti- 
fications. Through  SSD,  the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  provide  Belarus  a  similar  com- 
munications link,  which  we  hope  will  be  operational  by  late  summer.  We  are 
close  to  concluding  an  agreement  with  Ukraine  on  providing  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing a  Government-to-Government  Communications  link,  and  we  have  had 
preliminary  discussions  with  Kazakhstan  on  the  same  matter. 

Fissile  Material  Issues. — The  U.S.  and  Russia  are  negotiating  a  contract  for 
the  U.S.  purchase  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  dismantled  FSU  nuclear 
weapons.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  will  not  implement  the  contract  with  Rus- 
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sia  to  purchase  HEU  unless  Russia  agrees  with  Ukraine  and  the  other  states 
with  nuclear  weapons  located  on  their  territories  on  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale.  The  U.S.  is  also  providing  Russia  with  design  and  con- 
struction assistance  for  a  fissile  material  storage  facility,  and  has  concluded  an 
implementing  agreement  to  provide  its  initial  equipment.  Finally,  an  agreement 
which  will  enhance  Russia's  nuclear  material  control  and  accounting  procedures 
has  also  been  agreed.  Neither  of  these  agreements  have  been  signed. 

VERIFIABILTTY  OF  START  II 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  37  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  I  have  reported  in  detail  to  the  Congress  on  the  verifiability  of  the 
START  II  Treaty  in  a  report  dated  April  16,  1993.  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  key 
points  of  that  report,  which  concludes  that  the  START  II  Treaty  is  effectively  verifi- 
able. 

Verification  of  the  START  II  Treaty  is  based  in  large  part  upon  the  capabilities 
and  provisions  designed  to  verify  START  I,  and  mostly  reflects  the  same  assump- 
tions and  considerations. 

As  with  START  I,  the  United  States  will  rely  primarily  on  data  derived  from  na- 
tional technical  means  (NTM)  to  verify  compliance  with  the  numerical  limits  and 
other  constraints  in  the  START  II  Treaty.  Since  U.S.  intelligence  cannot,  in  many 
cases,  effectively  monitor  treaty  limitations  solely  through  NTM,  a  combination  of 
START  I  and  START  II  definitions,  counting  rules,  operational  constraints,  notifica- 
tions, on-site  inspections  (OSI),  and  prohibitions  establishes  a  framework  that  facili- 
tates verification  by  NTM. 

The  two  central  elements  of  START  II  are  the  elimination  of  deployed  MIRVed 
ICBMs  and  elimination  of  all  heavy  ICBMs  (deployed  and  nondeployed)  by  January 
1,  2003  (at  the  latest),  and  deeper  reductions  in  the  same  categories  of  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  and  aggregate  deployed  warheads  as  under  START  I.  In  addition, 
where  the  START  I  heavy  bomber  warhead  attribution  rules  discounted  bomber 
warheads  significantly,  START  II  rules  attribute  to  heavy  bombers  the  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  which  they  are  specified  and  exhibited  to  be  actually  equipped. 
Conceptually,  the  same  capabilities  and  measures  that  provide  for  effective  verifica- 
tion of  START  I  limits  on  launchers,  missiles,  and  attributable  warheads,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  effective  in  verifying  the  lower  limits  in  the  same  categories  of 
items  in  START  II. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  differences  between  the  two  treaties  that  add  to,  or  mod- 
ify, the  verification  challenges.  To  meet  these  challenges,  the  START  II  Treaty  pro- 
vides for  additional  inspections,  exhibitions,  and  constraints. 

Under  the  START  II  Treaty,  the  Russian  Federation  will  be  required  to  eliminate 
all  of  its  heavy  ICBMs  and  their  launch  canisters,  and  to  eliminate  or  convert  all 
of  its  heavy  ICBM  launchers.  The  Russian  Federation  also  will  be  required  to  elimi- 
nate or,  in  certain  cases,  download  to  one  warhead  all  other  deployed  MIRVed 
ICBMs,  while  reducing  the  aggregate  numbers  of  its  strategic  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems and  deployed  warheads  to  much  lower  levels.  The  START  II  verification  re- 
gime requires  that  this  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  elimi- 
nations, reductions,  and  conversions  of  declared  items  to  be  confirmed  by  NTM  and/ 
or  on-site  inspection. 

In  sum,  given  the  above  considerations,  the  administration  judges  the  START  II 
Treaty  to  be  effectively  verifiable. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  START  II  RATIFICATION  IN  RUSSIA 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  prospects  for  START  II  ratification  in  Rus- 
sia. START  II  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  early  March.  It  is  possible 
that  Russia  will  ratify  START  II  by  this  summer  although  this  outcome  may  depend 
on  Ukraine  ratifying  START  I  and  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan  acceding  to  the  NPT 
as  non-nuclear  weapon  states.  While  consideration  of  the  Treaty  may  be  delayed  by 
the  domestic  political  tensions  between  the  Yeltsin  government  and  the  legislature, 
at  present  we  do  not  believe  this  will  result  ultimately  in  failure  of  the  Treaty  to 
be  ratified.  Of  course,  as  I  have  previously  discussed,  START  II  cannot  enter  into 
force  until  START  I  has  been  brought  into  force. 

Although  there  are  some  Russian  critics  of  the  terms  of  the  START  II  Treaty,  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  criticism  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  result  in  a  negative  vote 
on  the  Treaty  in  the  Russian  legislature.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Treaty  ap- 
pears to  have  the  strong  support  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense  as  well  as  the 
other  relevant  agencies  of  government;  the  main  critics  are  parliamentarians  or  in- 
dividuals outside  of  the  government. 
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This  criticism  reflects  a  general  concern  that  the  Treaty  represents  a  loss  of  su- 
perpower status  on  the  part  of  Russia.  More  specifically,  Russian  critics  point  to  two 
sets  of  issues:  Strategic  issues  such  as  a  perceived  U.S.  force  structure  advantage, 
the  requirement  that  Russia  eliminate  its  SS-18  heavy  ICBMs,  and  concern  about 
whether  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  ABM  Treaty;  and  practical  concerns 
about  implementation  including  the  financial  and  environmental  costs  of  weapons 
eliminations  and  force  structure  adjustments. 

As  we  and  the  Russian  government  worked  out  the  START  II  text;  we  worked 
together  to  find  practical  solutions  that  met  Russian  interests  while  still  remaining 
consistent  with  basic  U.S.  goals.  As  a  result,  the  Treaty,  like  all  sound  treaties,  is 
a  balanced  one  which  is  in  the  interests  of  both  Parties.  We  are  confident  that,  when 
their  review  of  the  START  II  Treaty  is  complete,  the  Russian  people  and  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  will  recognize  that  the  strategic,  political  and  economic  benefits  to 
Russia  of  the  Treaty  are  significant  and  outweigh  any  burdens  associated  with  im- 
plementation. 

Specifically,  we  are  confident  that  the  Russian  people  will  see  that: 

START  II  reflects  a  new  cooperative  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  allows  each  to  avoid  the  future  burden  of  large  strategic  arse- 
nals. 

START  II  sets  aggregate  limits  on  actual  deployed  strategic  warheads  on  each 
side,  unlike  START  I,  which  provided  for  equal  aggregate  limits  on  "account- 
able" nuclear  warheads.  This  will  likely  result  in  rough  parity  in  forces  without 
requiring  Russia  to  invest  vast  sums  in  strategic  modernization. 

Under  START  I,  the  United  States  could  continue  to  deploy  approximately 
8,500  nuclear  warheads — several  thousand  more  strategic  weapons  than  Rus- 
sia— and  might  have  done  so.  In  practice,  Russia  probably  would  have  deployed 
several  thousand  fewer  weapons  due  to:  (1)  the  loss  of  strategic  forces  currently 
based  in  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan;  (2)  START  I's  heavy  discounting  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  short-range  missiles  on  heavy  bombers,  which  favors  U.S.  force 
plans;  and  (3)  economic  constraints  on  Russian  strategic  modernization  plans. 
Even  in  late  1991,  then-President  Gorbachev  announced  that  the  former  Soviet 
Union  would  deploy  only  5,000  of  the  6,000  accountable  weapons  it  was  allowed 
under  START  I.  Furthermore,  Russia  would  need  to  invest  significant  resources 
to  maintain  modern  strategic  forces  at  or  near  START  levels  in  the  long  term, 
especially  given  the  loss  of  production  facilities  in  Ukraine. 

START  II  moves  both  Russia  and  the  United  States  toward  much  more  sta- 
bilizing force  structures.  This  is  good  for  strategic  stability  and  will  improve  po- 
litical relationships  with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

START  II  enhances  strategic  stability  and  mandates  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
strategic  offensive  arsenals  of  Russia  and  the  U.S.,  significantly  below  the  levels 
called  for  under  START.  It  will  ultimately  result  in  a  reduction  of  strategic  arsenals 
by  about  two-thirds  from  current  levels,  to  a  level  of  3,000  to  3,500  total  warheads 
for  each  Party. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  movement  toward  democracy  in  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  created  the  political  climate  which  enabled  us  to 
achieve  internal  consensus  on  committing  to  this  deep  reduction  of  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal. Without  the  keystone  of  START  I,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  capitalize 
on  that  consensus  to  develop  and  negotiate  this  breathtaking  treaty  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  of  political  change  in  Russia  indeed,  partly  because  of 
these  uncertainties — I  am  convinced  that  START  II  is  in  the  best  interest  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  Russia. 

It  compels  both  sides  to  reduce  and  restructure  their  strategic  forces  toward 
much  more  stabilizing  configurations:  Russia  must  eliminate  all  of  its  heavy 
ICBMs,  and  both  Parties  must  eliminate  all  deployed  ICBMs  with  multiple  war- 
heads; these  systems  are  traditionally  regarded  as  the  most  destabilizing  strate- 
gic offensive  arms. 

Like  START  I,  it  mandates  a  degree  of  openness  about  each  sides'  strategic 
nuclear  forces  which  is  positive,  particularly  in  a  time  of  political  uncertainty; 
Furthermore,  START  II  permits  both  countries  to  shift  scarce  resources  to- 
ward more  productive  sectors  of  their  economies. 

This  Treaty  clearly  reflects  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
U.S. -Russian  relationship.  I  strongly  urge  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  this  landmark  strategic  arms  reduction  agreement. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  go  on  to  Am- 
bassador Brooks,  then  Mr.  MacEachin,  and  then  we  will  get  into 
questions. 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  do  that,  I  must  go 
back  to  the  floor.  We  have  some  matters  coming  up  at  10:45  which 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  there  for.  I  have  a  statement  which  of  course 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  read,  but  let  me  summarize  it 
for  you  three  gentlemen  by  saying  what  I  said  to  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Christopher,  when  he  was  here. 

I  consider  this  ratification  process  to  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant function  this  country  and  this  committee  is  going  to  under- 
take, because  the  survival  of  our  country  may  be  at  stake,  and  the 
trouble  about  all  of  the  things  that  you  have  said,  with  which  I 
agree,  is  that  it  ain't  over  until  the  fat  lady  sings. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be  the  number  1  enemy 
tomorrow,  but  you  have  got  to  take  it  a  step  at  a  time,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  proposing  to  do,  and  I  and  all  of  the  folks  associ- 
ated with  me  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  document,  but  it  also  in- 
volves a  lot  of  ifs  that  frankly  worry  me,  with  the  proliferation  of 
arms.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that? 

But  the  one  overriding  and  most  compelling  requirement  for  stra- 
tegic weapons  is  deterrence.  We  must  have  enough  to  deter,  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war,  and  we  must  never  allow,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
forces  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

I  know  that  the  three  of  you  have  thought  about  that,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  a  concern  of  yours,  and  it  is  a  concern  of  mine.  Any 
possible  enemy  absolutely  must  know  and  understand  that  if  they 
start  a  nuclear  war,  the  consequences  will  be  so  devastating  to 
them  that  it  would  be  suicide  for  them  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  oot- 
tom  line,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  thanking  you  for  coming  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  shall  read  the  transcript  and  study  it,  and  I  appreciate  your 
cooperation  with  the  committee  and  your  working  with  us  on  this. 
We  must  hang  together  so  we  will  not  hang  separately,  as  the  say- 
ing goes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Ambassador  Brooks. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LINTON  BROOKS,  START  II  NEGOTIATOR 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Like 
Mr.  Graham,  I  have  submitted  a  prepared  statement  which  i  would 
like  to  summarize. 

My  task  is  to  describe  for  this  committee  what  is  in  the  treaty 
itself.  There  are  two  central  elements  to  this  treaty.  The  first  is  sig- 
nificant reductions  beyond  those  required  under  START  I.  When 
fully  implemented,  START  II  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  about 
two-thirds  from  the  current  levels  of  strategic  forces.  The  second 
element,  however,  is  even  more  important.  START  II  will  eliminate 
ICBM's  with  multiple  warheads,  the  most  destabilizing  strategic  of- 
fensive arms. 

Let  me  describe  each  of  those  elements  briefly.  The  reductions 
take  place  in  two  phases.  Seven  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
START  I,  the  United  States  and  Russia  will  be  limited  to  4,250 
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total  warheads.  The  remaining  reductions  will  be  completed  by 
January  1,  2003.  From  that  point  on,  each  party  will  be  limited  to 
3,000  to  3,500  total  warheads,  of  which  no  more  than  1,700  to 
1,750  may  be  on  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 

The  first  phase  of  reductions  is  tied  to  the  entry  into  force  of 
START  I  rather  than  of  START  II.  As  the  committee  is  aware,  in 
May  of  1992,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  each  agreed  that 
within  7  years  of  entry  into  force  of  START  I  they  would  eliminate 
all  nuclear  weapons  and  all  strategic  offensive  arms  from  their  ter- 
ritory. 

These  obligations  mean  that  when  the  first  START  II  limits  take 
effect,  only  the  United  States  and  Russia  will  possess  deployed 
strategic  offensive  arms.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  were  able  to 
simplify  the  negotiations  by  confining  them  to  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 

While  the  numerical  reductions  are  important,  the  second  major 
element  of  the  treaty — the  complete  elimination  of  all  MIRVed 
ICBM's — is  even  more  important.  After  January  1,  2003,  produc- 
tion or  deployment  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  is  banned.  By  that  date,  all 
launchers  for  MIRVed  ICBM's,  including  test  and  training  launch- 
ers, must  be  physically  eliminated  or  must  be  converted  into 
launchers  of  single  warhead  systems. 

This  sweeping  rule  is  subject  to  two  qualifications.  First,  all  U.S. 
Minuteman  III  ICBM's  and  105  of  the  170  Russian  SS-19  ICBM's 
may  be  retained  but  downloaded  to  carry  a  single  reentry  vehicle. 
Second,  launchers  at  space  launch  facilities,  except  for  heavy  ICBM 
launchers,  may  be  retained  after  2003.  This  will  allow  us  to  use 
peacekeeper  and  comparable  Russian  systems  for  space  launch.  As 
the  committee  knows,  START  I  limits  the  parties  to  no  more  than 
20  such  launchers. 

As  Mr.  Graham  mentioned,  a  particularly  important  accomplish- 
ment of  START  II  is  the  complete  elimination  of  heavy  ICBM's  and 
their  launchers.  Under  START  I,  154  of  the  existing  308  heavy 
ICBM  silos  must  be  physically  destroyed.  Under  START  II,  64  ad- 
ditional silos  will  be  destroyed. 

To  meet  Russian  economic  concerns,  the  remaining  90  SS-18 
silos  can  be  converted  to  launch  single  warhead  SS-25  type 
ICBM's.  The  conversion  procedures  are  designed  to  preclude 
launching  SS-18's,  and  are  time-consuming,  visible,  and  costly  to 
reverse. 

Now,  in  return  for  our  allowing  the  retention  of  these  converted 
silos,  the  Russian  Federation  agreed  to  eliminate  all  SS-18  mis- 
siles and  their  launch  canisters.  This  is  a  requirement  that  goes  be- 
yond any  requirement  of  START  I.  It  also  goes  beyond  what  had 
been  agreed  to  in  the  June  17  joint  understanding  of  last  year, 
which  became  the  foundation  for  START  II.  SS-18  elimination  will 
either  be  by  launching  or  by  physical  destruction  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors. 

In  determining  what  counts  against  START  II  limits,  START  II 
uses,  for  the  most  part,  the  counting  rules  of  START  I.  There  are, 
however,  several  exceptions.  First,  downloading,  or  reducing  the 
number  of  warheads  attributed  to  a  specific  ICBM  or  SLBM  is  at- 
tributed more  liberally  under  START  II.  This  gives  both  sides  the 
flexibility  to  implement  the  treaty  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 
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For  example,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  download  war- 
heads on  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  to  meet  the  1,750 
warhead  sub  limit  and  still  deploy  18  Trident  submarines.  Simi- 
larly, we  will  be  able  to  download  warheads  on  Minuteman  III  and 
still  retain  those  missiles. 

The  next  area  in  which  counting  rules  change,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  change  in  counting  rules,  has  to  do  with  heavy 
bombers.  Under  START  I,  heavy  bombers  are  counted  against  war- 
head limits  through  a  series  of  attribution  rules.  These  rules  re- 
sulted in  the  bombers  being  counted  at  significantly  less  than  their 
actual  carrying  capacity. 

In  contrast,  START  II  counts  heavy  bombers  with  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  which  they  are  actually  equipped.  There  is  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Secretary  Eagleburger  and  Foreign 
Minister  Kozyrev  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
which  makes  it  clear  that  this  "actually  equipped"  rule  means  real- 
istic operational  loadings  and  not  some  theoretical  maximum  load- 
ing. 

Finally,  START  II  allows  up  to  100  bombers  to  be  reoriented  to 
a  conventional  role  and  thereby  not  to  count  against  the  START  II 
warhead  limits.  These  reoriented  bombers  would  be  subject  to  a  se- 
ries of  additional  constraints  in  order  to  give  confidence  that  they 
were  not  being  used  in  a  nuclear  role. 

These  provisions  were  designed  to  allow  the  United  States  to  re- 
orient the  entire  B-l  force,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  B-l  and 
the  administration  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  on  what  heavy 
bombers  will  be  reoriented.  Because  the  provisions  are  limited  to 
heavy  bombers  that  have  never  carried  ALCM's,  they  primarily 
benefit  the  United  States,  since  there  are  relatively  few  Russian 
bombers  which  are  eligible  for  reorientation. 

As  this  committee  knows,  any  treaty  is  only  as  good  as  our  abil- 
ity to  verify  it.  In  general,  START  II  uses  the  verification  provi- 
sions of  START  I,  but  because  there  are  some  new,  unique  START 
II  provisions  which  have  no  START  I  counterparts,  the  treaty  does 
have  some  additional  verification  provisions. 

They  include  procedures  for  the  conversion  of  SS-18  silos;  addi- 
tional reentry  vehicle  inspections  for  the  missiles  in  those  silos  to 
help  confirm  that  they  remain  converted,  detailed  procedures  for 
destroying  the  SS-18  missiles  and  their  launch  canisters;  a  one- 
time exhibition  of  each  heavy  bomber  type  and  variant  to  dem- 
onstrate the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  the  heavy  bomb- 
ers are  actually  equipped;  some  provisions  for  so-called  observable 
differences  so  that  heavy  bombers  that  have  been  reoriented  to  a 
conventional  role  can  be  told  apart  from  other  heavy  bombers;  and 
finally  some  additional  exchange  of  data  that  is  required  by  this 
treaty  but  not  required  by  START  I. 

As  Tom  Graham  has  just  told  you,  these  provisions,  when  com- 
bined with  the  extensive  verification  procedures  of  START  I,  give 
us  the  confidence  that  START  II,  like  START  I,  can  be  effectively 
verified. 

Because  of  this  extensive  use  of  START  I  definitions  and  proce- 
dures, START  II  will  simply  not  work  as  a  stand-alone  treaty.  That 
is  why  the  provisions  of  START  II  provide  that  the  new  treaty  can- 
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not  be  implemented  until  START  I  enters  into  force  and  can  re- 
main in  effect  only  as  long  as  START  I  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  testify  before  this 
committee  on  START  I.  START  II  completes  the  work  begun  by 
START  I.  It  drastically  reduces  strategic  offensive  arms,  and  re- 
structures the  remaining  forces  in  a  stabilizing  manner,  appro- 
priate for  the  post  cold  war  world.  It  codifies  the 
nonconfrontational  relationship  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  In  short,  it  is  a  major  step  toward  a  21st  century  character- 
ized by  reduced  threat  and  increased  stability.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Brooks  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ambassador  Linton  F.  Brooks 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  second  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty.  In  a  future  hearing,  former 
Secretary  Eagleburger  will  explain  the  history  of  START  II  and  the  maior  rationale 
behind  the  decisions  made  during  the  negotiations.  Secretary  Christopher  has  out- 
lined the  importance  the  President  places  on  START  II  ratification  and  how  START 
II  fits  into  the  long-term  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
Federation  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War.  I  would  now  like  to  summarize  key 
provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

As  I  do  so,  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  first  and  second  START  Treaties 
are  completely  independent  agreements  which  will  be  in  force  simultaneously.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  speak  as  though  START  II  replaced  or  amended  START 
I,  for  example  by  reducing  allowed  numbers  of  warheads.  Such  shorthand,  however, 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  START  I  is  a  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine,  while  only  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  Parties  to  START  II.  In  most  cases,  START  II  places  tighter  restraints 
than  START  I  on  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation.  But 
START  II  does  not— nor  could  it— alter  the  START  I  legal  obligations  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  or  Ukraine. 

THE  START  II  TREATY:  THE  LIMITATIONS 

There  are  two  central  elements  to  START  II.  The  first  is  significant  additional  re- 
ductions in  strategic  offensive  arms  beyond  those  called  for  under  START  I.  When 
fully  implemented,  START  II  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  existing  strategic  arsenals 
by  about  two-thirds  from  current  levels.  The  second  element  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance. START  II  will  eliminate  ICBMs  with  multiple  warheads — MIRVed 
ICBMs — which  are  traditionally  regarded  as  the  most  destabilizing  strategic  offen- 
sive arms. 

START  II  reductions  will  occur  in  two  phases.  No  later  than  seven  years  after 
entry  into  force  of  the  first  START  Treaty,  the  United  States  and  Russia  will  be 
limited  to  between  3800  and  4250  total  warheads  on  deployed  strategic  offensive 
arms.  Within  this  total  there  are  three  sublimits: 

—2160  SLBM  warheads; 

—1200  MFRVed  ICBM  warheads;  and 

— 650  heavy  ICBM  warheads. 

All  remaining  reductions  must  be  completed  by  January  1,  2003.  From  then  on, 
each  Party  will  be  limited  to  3000  to  3500  total  warheads,  of  which  no  more  than 
1700  to  1750  may  be  SLBM  warheads.  In  addition,  at  this  point,  deployment  or  pro- 
duction of  any  MDlVed  ICBMs  will  be  banned  and  all  heavy  ICBMs  must  have  been 
eliminated. 

The  use  of  a  range  of  numbers  to  express  limits  is  unusual  and  deserves  a  word 
of  explanation.  In  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  June  17,  1992  Joint  Understand- 
ing— which  is  the  foundation  of  the  START  II  Treaty — the  sides  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  that  each  retained  the  right  to  set  their  own  force  structure  within  the  limits 
of  the  Treaty.  The  lower  numbers  in  these  ranges  imply  no  legal  constraints,  but 
represent  the  lower  end  of  a  range  of  deployments  contemplated  by  the  two  sides 
during  those  negotiations.  In  particular,  these  ranges  do  not  imply  that  Russia  has 
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agreed  to  accept  some  form  of  inferiority;  blow  the  upper  limit,  each  Party  has  the 
legal  and  political  right  to  choose  its  own  force  levels. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  first  phase  of  reductions  is  tied  to  entry  into  force 
of  the  first  START  Treaty,  not  of  START  II.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  in  May, 
1992,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  each  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  and  strategic  offensive  arms  from  their  territories  by  seven  years 
after  START  I  enters  into  force.  These  obligations,  made  in  separate,  legally  binding 
letters,  mean  that  when  the  first  START  II  limits  take  effect  in  seven  years,  only 
Russia  and  the  United  States  will  possess  deployed  strategic  offensive  arms.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  were  able  to  limit  START  II  negotiations  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

While  the  numerical  reductions  are  important,  the  second  major  element  of  the 
Treaty — the  complete  elimination  of  all  MIRVed  ICBMs — is  even  more  significant. 
After  January  1,  2003,  production  or  deployment  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  is  prohibited. 
By  that  date,  all  launchers  for  MIRVed  ICBMs,  including  test  and  training  launch- 
ers, must  be  physically  eliminated  or  be  converted  to  launchers  of  single-warhead 
systems. 

This  sweeping  and  important  rule  is  subject  to  two  qualifications.  First,  all  U.S. 
Minuteman  III  ICBMs  and  105  of  the  170  Russian  SS-19  ICBMs  may  be  retained, 
but  downloaded  to  carry  a  single  reentry-vehicle.  Second,  launchers  at  space  launch 
facilities  (except  for  heavy  ICBM  launchers)  may  be  retained  after  2003,  thus  allow- 
ing use  of  peacekeeper  and  comparable  Russian  systems  for  space  launch.  START 
I  provisions  limit  the  Parties  to  a  total  of  no  more  than  20  such  launchers. 

A  particularly  important  accomplishment  of  START  II  is  the  complete  elimination 
of  heavy  ICBMs  and  their  launchers,  thereby  achieving  a  decades-old  U.S.  objective. 
As  the  Committee  is  aware,  under  START  I,  154  of  the  existing  308  heavy  ICBM 
silos  must  be  physically  destroyed.  Under  START  II,  64  additional  silos  will  be  de- 
stroyed. To  respond  to  Russian  economic  concerns,  we  agreed  that  the  remaining  90 
SS-18  silo  launchers  may  be  converted  to  launch  single-warhead  ICBMs.  The  con- 
version procedures — which  include  reducing  silo  depth  with  concrete  and  reducing 
silo  diameter  with  a  restrictive  ring  preclude  launching  SS-18  ICBMs  and  are  de- 
signed to  be  time-consuming,  visible,  and  costly  to  reverse,  if  an  effort  were  ever 
made  to  do  so.  The  Russians  further  agreed  to  extensive  and  intrusive  inspections 
of  the  conversions  and  to  deploy  only  SS-25  type,  single-warhead  ICBMs  in  con- 
verted SS-18  silos. 

In  return  for  our  agreeing  to  allow  retention  of  converted  SS-18  silos,  the  Russian 
Federation  agreed  to  eliminate  all  deployed  and  non-deployed  SS-18  missiles  and 
their  launch  canisters — an  elimination  requirement  which  goes  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  either  the  START  Treaty  or  the  June  17,  1992,  Joint  Understanding.  This 
elimination  will  either  be  by  launching  or  by  physical  destruction  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors. 

The  former  Soviet  Union  declared  104  deployed  SS-18  silos  and  missiles  and  an 
additional  10  SS-18  test  and  training  silos  in  Kazakhstan,  which  is  not  a  Party  to 
START  II.  Under  a  legally-binding  letter  from  the  President  of  Kazakhstan  associ- 
ated with  the  initial  START  Treaty,  all  deployed  SS-18  silos  in  Kazakhstan — but 
not  the  missiles  themselves — must  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  seven-year 
START  reductions  period. 

As  it  agreed  to  do  during  the  START  II  negotiations,  the  Russian  government  is 
now  pursuing  an  agreement  with  Kazakhstan  which  will  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
Russia  and  subsequent  destruction  of  the  SS-18  missiles  now  located  in 
Kazakhstan.  Russia  is  committed  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  conclude  such  an  agree- 
ment. We  look  forward  to  its  conclusion  and  implementation  and  have  encouraged 
both  states  to  expedite  discussions. 

I  should  also  note  that  START  II  has  built-in  provisions  for  acceleration.  If-  the 
United  States  and  Russia  agree  on  a  program  of  assistance  to  Russia  within  one 
year  of  entry  into  force,  all  of  the  obligations  specified  for  January  1,  2003 — the  re- 
ductions, the  elimination  of  ICBMs  with  multiple  warheads,  and  the  elimination  of 
all  SS-18  ICBMs— will  be  accelerated  to  December  31,  2000. 

START  II  COUNTING  RULES 

In  arms  control,  we  need  to  know  not  only  what  the  limits  are,  but  how  things 
are  counted  toward  those  limits.  In  general,  START  II  uses  START  I  counting  rules 
to  calculate  warhead  limits.  There  are,  however,  some  significant  exceptions.  Two 
exceptions  involve  downloading,  or  reducing  the  number  of  warheads  attributed  to 
a  specific  type  of  ICBM  or  SLBM.  Under  START  I,  downloading  was  limited  to  a 
total  of  no  more  than  1250  warheads,  only  500  of  which  could  be  on  systems  other 
than  the  Soviet  SS-N-18  or  the  U.S.  Minuteman  III.  START  II  places  no  ceiling 
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on  the  aggregate  number  of  downloaded  warheads.  The  absence  of  such  a  ceiling  in 
START  II  gives  both  sides  the  flexibility  to  implement  START  II  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  For  example,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  download  warheads  on  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles  to  meet  the  1750  warhead  sublimit  on  such  war- 
heads and  still  deploy  18  Trident  submarines,  while  also  downloading  all  Minute- 
man  III  ICBMs  to  carry  a  single  warhead. 

A  second  exception  involves  the  START  I  rule  that  an  ICBM  may  be  downloaded 
by  no  more  than  four  warheads.  This  rule  is  what  prevents  downloading  peace- 
keeper or  the  Russian  SS-24  to  be  single  warhead  systems.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
START  II  allows  105  Russian  SS-19  missiles  to  be  downloaded  by  five  warheads, 
thus  turning  them  into  single-warhead  missiles  and  allowing  their  retention  past 
the  year  2003.  Except  for  these  105  SS-19s,  no  other  missile  may  be  turned  into 
a  single-warhead  missile  by  downloading  by  more  than  four  warheads. 

The  final  two  altered  counting  rules  under  START  II  involve  heavy  bombers. 
Under  START  I,  deployed  heavy  bombers  were  counted  against  warhead  limits 
through  a  series  of  attribution  rules.  In  general,  these  rules  resulted  in  bombers 
being  counted  at  significantly  less  than  their  full  weapons  loading.  In  contrast, 
START  II  counts  heavy  bombers  with  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  they 
are  actually  equipped.  As  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Secretary  Eagleburger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  makes  clear,  this  means  realistic  operational  loadings,  not 
some  maximum  number  of  weapons  that  could  theoretically  be  loaded  on  any  given 
bomber. 

START  II  also  allows  up  to  100  heavy  bombers  to  be  reoriented  to  a  conventional 
role  and  thereby  not  to  count  against  START  II  warhead  limits.  Such  bombers 
would  be  subject  to  a  series  of  additional  constraints  to  enhance  confidence  that 
they  do  not  have  a  nuclear  mission  role.  They  must  be  separately  based  from  all 
other  heavy  bombers  and  must  have  differences  from  heavy  bombers  of  the  same 
type  and  variant  that  have  retained  their  nuclear  mission  role.  These  differences 
must  be  observable  to  national  technical  means  of  verification  and  be  visible  during 
inspections.  Heavy  bombers  reoriented  to  a  conventional  role  will  not  be  used  in  ex- 
ercises for  nuclear  roles,  nor  will  their  aircrews  train  for  nuclear  missions.  These 
provisions  were  designed  to  allow  us  to  reorient  the  entire  B-l  force,  but  they  are 
not  specifically  limited  to  the  B-l  and  the  Administration  has  not  yet  made  a  deci- 
sion on  which  heavy  bombers  will  be  reoriented. 

Because  the  counting  rules  differ  between  START  I  and  II,  the  Parties  will,  in 
some  cases,  be  charged  with  different  numbers  of  warheads  for  the  same  system 
under  each  Treaty.  For  example,  if  Trident  II  missiles  were  downloaded  to  four  war- 
heads, they  could  count  as  8  warheads  under  START  I,  while  at  the  same  time 
counting  as  4  warheads  under  START  II.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  warheads  each 
Party  will  be  charged  with  will  probably  be  different  under  the  two  treaties.  Both 
Parties  understand  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Since  both  START  I  and 
START  II  will  be  in  effect  at  the  same  time,  each  Party  will  have  to  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  both  Treaties  are  met  at  the  same  time.  In  most  cases,  START 
II  imposes  the  more  restrictive  limits. 

THE  START  II  TREATY:  THE  VERIFICATION  REGIME 

Any  Treaty  is  only  as  good  as  our  ability  to  verify  it.  In  general,  START  II  uses 
the  verification  provisions  of  START  I.  Thus,  like  START  I,  START  II  verification 
depends  on  national  technical  means  of  verification,  supplemented  by  data  ex- 
changes and  on-site  inspections.  Because  some  START  II  limitations  have  no  exact 
START  I  counterparts,  the  new  Treaty  does,  however,  include  some  unique  verifica- 
tion provisions.  They  include: 

Detailed  procedures  for  the  conversion  of  the  90  SS-18  silos  to  launch  SS- 
25  type  single-warhead  ICBMs.  The  procedures  allow  extensive  and  intrusive 
U.S.  inspection  during  conversion.  In  addition,  four  additional  reentry  vehicle 
inspections  per  year  for  missiles  in  such  converted  silos  will  help  confirm  that 
only  single-warhead  ICBMs  are  installed  in  them.  These  inspections  will  also 
allow  us  to  confirm  the  continued  presence  of  the  restrictive  ring  installed  at 
the  top  of  these  silos. 

Detailed  procedures  for  destroying  SS-18  missiles  and  their  launch  canisters. 
The  procedures  provide  for  notified  launching  or  for  destruction  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors. 

One-time  exhibitions  of  each  heavy  bomber  type  and  variant  to  demonstrate 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  these  bombers  are  actually  equipped. 
These  exhibitions  will  include  the  weapons  bay  of  the  B-2  bomber,  which  is  not 
subject  to  inspection  under  START  I.  Since  the  Russians  agreed  to  allow  the 
use  of  whatever  amount  of  shrouding  we  deemed  necessary  during  these  exhibi- 
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tions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concluded  that  this  limited  access  to  the  B-2 
would  not  compromise  U.S.  security.  The  Russians  will  also  be  allowed  access 
to  the  weapons  bay  of  the  B-2  during  routine  START  I  inspections  under  simi- 
larly constrained  conditions. 

Provisions  for  observable  differences  between  heavy  bombers  reoriented  to  a 
conventional  role  and  heavy  bombers  of  the  same  type  and  variant  that  retain 
their  nuclear  role.  Exhibitions  will  be  held  to  demonstrate  these  differences, 
which  are  designed  to  help  monitor  the  requirement  for  segregated  basing  of 
such  bombers. 

Exchange  of  data  beyond  that  required  by  START  I,  including  bomber  load- 
ings, data  on  heavy  bombers  reoriented  to  a  conventional  role,  data  on 
downloading  beyond  the  START  I  limits,  numbers  of-heavy  ICBMs  eliminated, 
and  numbers  and  locations  of  converted  SS-18  silos. 

Creation  of  a  Bilateral  Inspection  Commission,  modeled  on  the  START  I  Joint 
Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission.  The  Bilateral  Inspection  Commission 
will  provide  a  dedicated  forum  for  resolving  compliance  questions  and 
overseeing  implementation.  Unlike  START  I,  START  II  does  not  provide  for  its 
implementation  commission  to  come  into  existence  until  after  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty.  This  is  because  START  II — since  it  uses  START  I's  procedures 
does  not  require  the  same  level  of  detailed  implementing  discussions. 

These  provisions,  combined  with  the  extensive  verification  procedures  of  START 
I,  give  us  confidence  that  START  II,  like  its  predecessor,  will  be  effectively  verifi- 
able. This  conclusion  is  reinforced  and  documented  in  the  classified  report  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  under  the  provisions  of  Section  37  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  START  I  defini- 
tions and  verification  procedures,  START  II  cannot  stand  alone.  By  its  own  terms, 
START  II  cannot  be  implemented  until  START  I  enters  into  force  and  can  remain 
in  effect  only  as  long  as  START  I  does. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  START  II  completes  the  work  begun  by  START  I.  Building  on  the 
nine-year  effort  that  led  to  the  first  START  Treaty,  START  II  drastically  reduces 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  restructures  the  remaining  forces  in  a  stabilizing  man- 
ner appropriate  for  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Along  with  its  predecessor  and  com- 
panion, START  II  represents  a  codification  of  the  new  non-confrontational  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Federation.  In  short,  START  II  is 
another  major  step  toward  a  twenty-first  century  characterized  by  reduced  threat 
and  increased  stability.  I  urge  you  to  support  it.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Brooks.  We 
hope  to  follow  your  words  and  advice.  Mr.  MacEachin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  MacEACfflN,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
FOR  INTELLIGENCE,  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  MacEachin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  also  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  talk  about  this 
historic  treaty  with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  one  of  whom  is 
sitting  behind  you,  with  whom  we  all  worked  very  hard  in  this 
achievement.  I  do  not  have  a  formal  statement  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

The  director  of  Central  Intelligence  will  be  appearing  later,  and 
he  will  address  in  detail  the  monitoring  and  verification  issues. 
What  I  understood  was  my  role  today  would  be  to  help  set  the 
stage  on  a  couple  of  the  technical  issues  that  are  unique  to  this 
treaty  as  opposed  to  START  I. 

Let  me  set  the  stage  by  saying  that  for  two  particular  issues 
which  we  dealt  with  in  the  late  stages  of  negotiation — that  is,  the 
right  to  convert  the  heavy  ICBM  silos  for  use  by  ICBM's  which  are 
not  heavy  ICBM's,  and  the  right  to  download  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  SS-19  missiles — in  both  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  intel- 
ligence community's  assessment  at  the  time  the  Russians  made  the 
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proposals  that  they  were  proposals  that  were  grounded  in  genuine 
economic  and  conversion  concerns.  That  is,  we  did  not  see  them  as 
an  effort  to  seek  special  concessions,  but  rather  as  a  political  and 
economic  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  Russians  to  accept  the  treaty. 

I  would  illustrate  this  just  by  pointing  out  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem, as  we  understood  it,  was  the  need  to  be  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  single  warhead  ICBM's  and  to  do  that  in  a  manner 
which  was  sort  of  least  costly  for  an  economy  which  was  going 
through  a  very  rough  period. 

If  one  is  going  to  increase  the  number  of  single  warhead  ICBM's, 
there  were  basically  two  ways  to  approach  that.  One  was  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  single  warhead  road  mobile  ICBM's,  the  other 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  single  warhead  ICBM's  in  silos,  the 
latter  being  a  far  less  expensive  and  costly  way  to  go,  particularly 
if  it  were  possible  to  convert  existing  silos. 

Frankly,  the  most  inexpensive  way  at  all  in  the  short  run  was 
to  simply  move  to  reduce  the  number  of  warheads  on  existing  mis- 
siles, so  my  point  is  that  we  did  not,  at  least  as  an  intelligence  as- 
sessment, see  this  as  a  demand  for  a  major  concession  of  a  military 
concern  but  rather  a  way  of  implementing  a  treaty  which  was  quite 
costly. 

The  challenge,  then,  for  us,  was  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  those 
concerns  in  ways  that  gave  us  confidence  on  our  own  security  inter- 
est. I  should  say  that  on  the  downloading  question  of  the  SS-19, 
as  Ambassador  Brooks  and  as  Tom  Graham  have  already  men- 
tioned, START  I  already  had  provisions  for  downloading  MIRVed 
missiles  and  already  had  means  for  monitoring  this.  We  simply 
were  going  to  apply  these  means  to  the  downloading  of  the  SS-19. 

The  only  difference  in  this  case  was,  it  was  five  warheads  versus 
four,  as  permitted  by  the  treaty,  but  insofar  as  a  monitoring  and 
the  role  of  on-site  inspection  in  confirming  this,  it  is  basically  the 
same  from  our  standpoint,  and  quite  frankly,  as  we  would  assess 
the  situation,  you  were  carrying  this  out  in  a  situation  where  the 
number  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  in  the  force  on  which  this  could  be  car- 
ried out  was  quite  dramatically  reduced.  For  example,  the  SS-24 
missiles  I  think  would  be  eliminated  from  this  force. 

The  other  question  on  the  converting  of  the  SS-18  silos,  the  90 
silos,  the  objective  there  was  to  have  this  done  in  a  way  that  vir- 
tually rules  out  a  prospect  for  reconversion,  except  through  means 
which  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  carry  out  and 
which  would  be  detectable  through  national  technical  means  very 
early  in  the  process — that  is,  detectable  before  it  reached  the  point 
where  it  approached  any  military  significance. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  mechanism  for  doing  this  was  an 
agreed  procedure  which  we  could  discuss  in  more  detail  in  the 
questions  and  answers,  but  a  procedure  for  filling  in  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  with  5  meters  of  concrete  and  attaching  a  ring  with  a  di- 
ameter which  was  too  small  to  permit  the  heavy  ICBM  SS-18  to 
be  in  there,  and  the  right  to  observe  this  process  every  time  it  was 
carried  out,  with  no  exception. 

I  should  say  we  were  able  to  reach  that  agreement  because  of 
what  I  would  consider  in  my  experience — and  I  do  not  want  to 
brag,  but  I  think  I  have  just  set  the  record  for  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent arms  control  treaties  at  which  one  person  has  testified.  I 
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have  never  been  engaged  in  a  process  in  which  there  was  as  much 
professional  cooperation  on  the  technical  problems,  in  which  the 
two  sides  came  together  with  as  much  political  support  and  tech- 
nical commitment  to  solve  a  problem  which  was  clearly  in  both 
sides'  interest  to  solve,  and  I  say  that  for  the  Russians  as  well  as 
for  the  American  side. 

The  net  effect  of  this  was  the  90-silo  conversion — excuse  me — the 
90-silo  conversion.  With  the  105  missile  downloading,  gives  you 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  single  warhead  ICBM's  at  a  relatively 
low  cost,  with  other  silos  available.  We  thought  that  this  would  ac- 
complish what  the  Russians  were  seeking  and  they  carried  it  out 
in  a  way  in  which  we  had  high  confidence  in  our  ability  to  monitor 
for  our  security  purposes. 

That  is  iust  by  way  of  background,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  these  two 
technical  details,  and  I  will  stop  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  think  we  will 
now  come  to  questions.  I  would  ask  the  staff  to  put  the  10-minute 
bell  on. 

In  connection,  Mr.  Graham,  with  the  thought  that  one  often 
hears  that  maybe  we  should  skip  START  II  and  move  on  to  START 
III,  what  is  your  reaction  to  that  perhaps  simplistic  thought? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  most  immediate  arms 
control  objective  is  to  bring  START  I  and  START  II  into  force,  and 
then  to  implement  those  two  treaties.  As  you  know,  we  still  have 
some  hurdles  to  jump  to  bring  START  I  into  force,  such  as  persuad- 
ing Ukraine  to  ratify  START  and  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a  non- 
nuclear  weapons  state  party  and  Kazakhstan  to  accede  to  the  NPT; 
and  then  beyond  that,  once  START  I  is  in  force,  persuading  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  in  Russia  to  ratify  and  bring  into  force  START  II.  So 
there  is  a  lot  to  do  just  to  begin  with. 

Then  beyond  that,  we  have  some  10  years  of  implementation  of 
these  two  treaties,  producing  very  dramatic  reductions.  I  think  that 
the  wise  course  would  be  to  focus  on  those  two  tasks,  bringing 
those  two  treaties  into  force  and  pursuing  the  implementation,  the 
effective  implementation,  of  those  two  treaties.  Certainly  we  would 
not  rule  out  further  reductions,  but  I  think  that  our  first  task  is 
to  get  these  two  regimes  into  place  and  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  correct  that  the  Russians  have  suggested 
the  reduction  to  1,000  warheads  on  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  neavy 
bombers? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  recall  that  low  a  number. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  in  some  of  the 
discussions  that  you,  Senator  Lugar  and  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had,  a  suggestion  of  1,000  warheads  was 
made  by  some  of  your  counterparts  in  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  Russian  Government  has  never  made  a  proposal  that  low. 
They  have  suggested  at  one  time  2,500  warheads.  I  think  what  we 
are  seeing  is  the  flowering  of  the  same  kind  of  debate  on  strategic 
forces  and  arms  control  in  Russia  that  we  have  long  had  in  this 
country. 

After  all,  for  any  number  you  want,  you  can  find  some  respon- 
sible American  who  has  proposed  that  number  as  a  goal  for  arms 
control.  The  Russian  Government  itself  has  made  no  proposals  be- 
yond START  II  and  ultimately  accepted  the  3,500  to  3,000  warhead 
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range  that  is  embodied  in  the  treaty,  although  earlier  they  were 
aiming  at  a  slightly  lower  number. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  The  Russians  have  indicated  also,  I 
believe,  that  they  would  be  happier  with  the  START  II  Treaty  if 
the  two  sides  reconfirmed  their  obligations  to  strictly  abide  by  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that  statement, 
and  what  are  your  views  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  hope  that  linkage 
between  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  START  process  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  need  to  concentrate  on  START  I  and  START  II,  as  I  have 
indicated  previously. 

However,  we  will  be  having  discussions  with  the  Russians  and 
the  other  newly  independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
about  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  possibility  of  theater  missile  de- 
fenses and  the  like,  and  of  course  technology  has  changed  over  the 
years,  so  there  may  be  some  adjustments  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
would  be  desirable,  but  any  adjustments  that  will  be  considered 
will  be  strictly  on  a  negotiated  basis  to  which  all  parties  agree. 

This  administration  strongly  supports  the  continued  viability  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  President,  as  I  recall,  during  the  cam- 
paign made  that  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  and  really  for  the  record,  what 
is  the  position  of  the  Clinton  administration?  Let  me  rephrase  it. 
Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  position  of  the  administration  is 
that  the  narrow  interpretation  is  the  proper  and  legally  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  question  I  would  like  to 
submit  an  answer  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

Washington,  DC, 

July  13,  1993. 

The  Hon.  CLAIBORNE  PELL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  On  May  18,  1993,  during  hearings  you  chaired  concerning 
START  II,  you  asked  whether  it  was  the  position  of  the  Clinton  Administration  that 
the  narrow  interpretation  is  the  proper  and  legally  correct  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  I  agreed  to  provide  a  response  for  the  record.  I  am  pleased  to  provide 
that  answer  in  an  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  and  your  interest  in  it  over  the  years, 
and  in  the  expectation  that  the  Committee  may  desire  to  handle  it  in  a  special  way, 
I  want  to  draw  your  personal  attention  to  this  answer  rather  than  simply  transmit- 
ting it  through  routine  channels.  I  am  also  advising  other  interested  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  answer  for  the  record.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  further 
questions  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely 

Thomas  Graham,  Jr., 

Acting  Director. 

Enclosure: 

Question.  Would  you  please  state,  for  the  record,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  position 
of  the  Clinton  Administration  that  the  narrow  interpretation  is  the  proper  and  le- 
gally correct  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Answer.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Clinton  Administration  that  the  "narrow"  or  "tra- 
ditional" interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  correct  interpretation  and  there- 
fore that  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  and  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents without  regard  to  the  technology  utilized. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  The  record  will  stay  open  for  that 
purpose. 

Taking  all  the  relevant  factors  into  account,  what  would  you  see 
as  the  implications  for  the  United  States  if  the  START  treaties 
were  not  to  enter  into  force? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  develop- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  undermine  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  indefinitely,  or  for  a  long  period  of 
time  at  the  1995  conference  of  its  parties.  It  would  create  a  situa- 
tion of  strategic  uncertainty  with  respect  to  Russia.  It  would  mean 
that  the  other  three — Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine — are  un- 
constrained by  the  START  Treaty  and  the  Lisbon  Protocol. 

For  example,  Ukraine  could  start  producing  SS-18's  and  SS-24's 
again,  at  least  in  theory.  Ukraine  has  facilities  on  its  territory  that 
can  do  that.  With  respect  to  Kazakhstan,  Belarus,  and  Ukraine,  it 
would  mean  an  unconstrained  Russia,  which  could  fuel  tensions  be- 
tween Russia  and  those  States.  There  would  be  no  ban  on  MIRVed 
ICBM's  and  heavy  ICBM's.  So  for  both  substantive  reasons  and 
overall  political  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  adverse 
development. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  May  I  make  two  additional  points,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Please. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  In  addition  to  all  of  those  drawbacks, 
START  I  and  START  II  ban  transfers  of  strategic  offensive  arms. 
At  a  time  when  there  is  great  economic  pressure  to  sell  anything 
that  you  know  how  to  make,  and  when  the  former  Soviet  Union 
knows  how  to  make  strategic  offensive  arms  it  would  be  particu- 
larly unfortunate  to  remove  any  legal  inhibitions  to  their  transfer. 

Finally,  while  everyone  in  this  room  hopes  that  democracy  is 
going  to  succeed  in  Russia,  and  what  if  it  does  succeed,  arms  con- 
trol will  be  relatively  less  important,  that  is  not  the  only  possibil- 
ity. If  10  years  from  now  we  re  not  facing  a  prosperous,  democratic 
Russia,  then  it  will  be  even  more  important  to  have  restructured 
the  strategic  forces  of  that  State  in  a  stabilizing  manner. 

So  those  are  further  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  Mr.  Gra- 
ham gave. 

The  Chairman.  Somewhat  along  that  line,  does  the  START  II 
Treaty  require  the  physical  destruction  of  any  nuclear  warheads  or 
reentry  vehicles  for  nuclear  weapons  that  must  be  reduced  in  order 
to  meet  the  treaty's  limitations? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  No,  sir,  it  does  not,  for  the  principal  reason 
that  we  have  not  yet  devised  a  method  of  verifying  such  destruction 
that  does  not  involve  unacceptable  intrusiveness,  intrusiveness 
that  we  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  ourselves. 

In  addition,  as  was  true  with  START  I,  as  long  as  there  are  no 
constraints  on  the  manufacture  of  warheads  and  the  manufacture 
of  fissile  material,  there  is  some  question  as  to  what  you  accom- 
plish in  the  long-term  by  requiring  warhead  destruction. 

Then,  finally,  as  the  committee  may  recall,  particularly  under 
START  I,  some  U.S.  warheads  will  be  reused  on  other  systems  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  to  resume  production.  So  for  all  of 
those  reasons  START  I  did  not  include  warhead  and  reentry  vehi- 
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cle  destruction,  and  we  elected  not  to  revisit  that  issue  in  START 
II. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Brooks,  I  have  some  questions  that  arise  from  the 
fact  that  START  II  limitations  have  no  exact  START  I  counterparts 
in  some  instances,  and  START  II  includes  some  unique  verification 
provisions. 

As  you  will  recall,  because  you  had  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  last  week  and  I  raised  many  of  the  same 
questions,  my  purpose  in  doing  so  is  to  allow  you  to  illuminate 
these  areas  for  the  record  so  that  it  can  be  as  complete  as  possible 
as  we  approach  potential  action  by  the  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

First  of  all,  in  the  area  of  procedures  for  converting  the  SS-18 
silos  to  launch  SS-25  type  single  warhead  ICBM's,  conversion  is 
supposed  to  involve  filling  the  silos  with  5  meters  of  concrete  and 
installing  a  permanent  restrictive  ring  to  narrow  its  diameter.  How 
extensive  is  the  United  States  inspection  that  is  allowed,  could 
those  silos  be  reconverted,  and  how  expensive  and  time-consuming 
would  that  reconversion  be? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  The  U.S.  inspection  rights  are  extensive. 
We  are  able  to  inspect  every  silo  that  is  converted  essentially 
throughout  the  conversion  process.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  physically 
watch  all  5  meters  of  concrete  being  poured.  If  we  do  not  choose 
to  do  that,  we  can  come  and  measure  before  and  after  to  make  sure 
the  concrete  was  poured. 

Further,  when  we  return  for  the  extra  reentry  vehicle  inspections 
we  have  the  right  to  see  that  the  restrictive  ring  is  still  in  place. 
Its  emplacement  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  destroy- 
ing it. 

The  result  is  that  we  believe  that  the  reconversion  of  the  silos 
would  be  both  not  only  time-consuming  and  expensive,  but  also 
highly  visible.  There  would  be  no  question  the  United  States  would 
know  that  was  going  on. 

Finally,  the  reconversion  of  the  silos  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, since  under  START  II  all  SS-18's  for  which  the  silos  were 
built  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Senator  Lugar.  Ambassador  Brooks,  four  inspections  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  10  inspections  allowed  by  START  I  to  confirm  that 
only  single  warhead  ICBM's  are  installed  and  converted  SS-18 
silos,  are  allowed.  Now,  are  these  additional  four  inspections  suffi- 
cient, and  how  many  silos  can  be  examined  per  inspection? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  One  silo  can  be  examined  per  inspection. 
WTe  believe  that  four  is  sufficient.  As  I  mentioned  before  the  SSCI, 
we  asked  for  four  because  we  thought  that  we  were  still  negotiat- 
ing with  the  old-style  Soviet  where  you  asked  for  four,  they  asked 
for  zero,  and  you  split  the  difference.  As  Mr.  MacEachin  has  no- 
ticed, those  were  not  the  people  we  were  negotiating  with.  Instead, 
we  were  negotiating  with  people  who  were  cooperatively  trying  to 
solve  technical  problems,  so  four  is  more  than  adequate,  in  our 
judgment.  These  are,  of  course,  additional  inspections  in  addition 
to  the  10  annual  inspections  that  are  allowed  under  START  I. 

Senator  Lugar.  Fourteen  in  all  at  this  point. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Yes. 
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Senator  Lugar.  Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  detailed  procedures 
for  destroying  SS-18  missiles  and  launch  canisters  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors.  What  destruction  means  will  be  utilized,  and  are 
we  providing  the  Russians  with  various  forms  of  assistance  to  expe- 
dite the  destruction  process  on  their  part? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  With  regard  to  launch  canisters  they  are 
cut  in  ways  that  allow  them  to  be  reused,  while  still  making  it 
clear  to  external  observation  that  they  are  no  longer  SS-18  launch 
canisters.  The  SS-18  missile  is  a  huge  missile,  so  its  canister  is  in 
essence  a  quonset  hut  and  is  used  frequently  in  Russia  for  storage. 

With  regard  to  the  missiles,  they  are  either  destroyed  by 
launch — we  are  notified  in  advance  of  the  launch  and  use  our  own 
means  to  verify  the  launch  has  taken  place — or  they  are  destroyed 
in  the  presence  of  U.S.  inspectors  by  cutting  and  crushing.  Those 
destruction  procedures  are  based  on  procedures  that  were  under 
negotiation  in  START  I  but  never  included  in  START  I  because  liq- 
uid propellant  missiles  are  not  destroyed  under  START  I. 

With  regard  to  assistance,  there  is  the  so-called  Nunn-Lugar 
money,  much  of  which  will  go  to  the  Russian  Federation  to  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  strategic  offensive  arms.  There  has  been  no 
explicit  discussion  that  I  am  aware  of  on  destruction  of  SS-18's. 
Most  of  our  discussion  on  assistance  has  been  in  the  context  of 
START  I,  which  does  not  require  SS-18  destruction. 

My  expectation  is  that  the  United  States  would,  of  course,  be 
prepared,  within  the  constraints  of  the  law,  to  assist  in  SS-18  de- 
struction, although  it  is  not  a  terribly  complex  process. 

Mr.  MacEachin.  Senator,  could  I  just  report  for  the  record  on 
that.  When  Director  Woolsey  appears  here,  and  in  fact  already  pub- 
lished is  a  national  intelligence  estimate  that  expresses  very  high 
confidence  that  any  effort  at  reconversion  will  be  in  fact  detected 
very  early  in  the  process. 

When  I  say  early  in  the  process,  I  mean  they  would  try  to  do  it 
as  fast  as  possible.  They  are  still  talking  a  long  time.  We  would 
catch  it  almost  the  first  day.  If  they  tried  to  sneak  it  we  would  still 
catch  it  well  before  it  reached  any  serious  levels,  but  that  will  all 
be  dealt  with  in  detail  by  the  director. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  one-time  exhibition  to  dem- 
onstrate the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  heavy  bombers 
are  actually  equipped.  I  understand  that  these  exhibitions  will  in- 
clude the  weapons  bay  of  the  B-2  bomber,  which  is  not  subject  to 
inspection  under  START  I.  Why  is  that? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  The  exhibitions  were  part  of  an  overall  so- 
lution to  the  question  of  counting  heavy  bombers.  The  Russian  Fed- 
eration had  proposed  a  very  restrictive  way  of  counting  heavy 
bombers,  based,  in  essence,  on  the  theoretical  number  of  weapons 
they  could  carry. 

We  proposed,  and  they  accepted,  counting  heavy  bombers  based 
on  realistic  operational  loadings.  As  part  of  that  proposal  we  of- 
fered to  demonstrate  what  those  loadings  were  through  a  one-time 
exhibition.  In  order  to  make  a  complete  and  coherent  proposal,  that 
offer  included  the  B-2. 

The  inclusion  of  the  B-2  was  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  you  correctly  note,  under  START  I  the  B-2 
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weapons  bay  was  not  inspectable  because  there  was  no  need  for  it 
to  be  inspectable.  The  B-2  counted  as  one  unit,  regardless  of  what 
was  in  its  weapons  bay.  Therefore,  for  security,  we  did  not  make 
it  inspectable. 

In  START  II,  where  the  B-2  counts  based  on  the  number  of 
weapons  with  which  it  is  actually  equipped,  it  was  logical  to  make 
it  inspectable.  The  Russians  agreed  that  we  could  use  whatever 
amount  of  shrouding  is  necessary,  including  shrouding  within  the 
weapons  bay,  to  protect  sensitive  features.  Based  on  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  therefore  the  administration,  believe  that  these 
inspections  will  not  compromise  U.S.  security  in  any  way. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you.  Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  observable  differences  between  heavy  bombers  ori- 
ented to  a  conventional  role  and  other  heavy  bombers.  I  under- 
stand that  such  differences  will  not  be  agreed  upon  until  that  point 
in  time  when  heavy  bombers  are  reoriented  toward  conventional 
missions,  but  can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  what  might  con- 
stitute "observable  differences?" 

Ambassador  Brooks.  One  example,  Senator  might  be  a  separate 
antenna.  In  past  treaties  there  have  been  slight  modifications  to 
wings  designed  to  be  observed  from  overhead.  The  reason  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  observable  differences  will  be  is  that  we  do 
not  know  what  bombers  we  will  choose  to  reorient. 

The  purpose  of  these  differences  is  to  cover  the  situation  where 
some  bombers  of  a  given  type  are  reoriented  and  some  are  not,  for 
example,  if  we  reoriented  only  half  of  the  B-l  bombers.  If  we  end 
up  reorienting  the  entire  B-l  force,  which  is  what  the  treaty  was 
more  or  less  designed  to  allow  us  to  do,  then  observable  differences 
will  not  be  relevant  because  all  B-l's  will  count  the  same  way. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  delay  my  addi- 
tional questions  until  the  next  round. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Thank  you.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  FEINGOLD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Graham,  this  treaty  makes  significant  strides  toward  arms 
control  and  nuclear  nonproliferation.  Another  step  would  be,  obvi- 
ously, to  end  nuclear  testing,  and  the  U.S.  has  been  under  a  mora- 
torium on  underground  testing  since  October  of  1992. 

As  we  know,  and  as  we  have  been  reading  in  the  press  accounts, 
the  President  must  decide  whether  to  report  to  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  nuclear  weapons  testing  moratorium.  This  moratorium, 
along  with  START  II,  to  me  as  to  many  is  an  opportunity  to  de- 
crease the  nuclear  threat. 

As  we  look  toward  the  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  the  U.S.  I  think  could  enhance  its  credibility  if  it  were  not 
conducting  nuclear  testing.  Can  you  comment  on  the  administra- 
tion's evolving  position  on  nuclear  testing?  Will  it  propose  a  mora- 
torium until  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  signed? 

Mr.  Graham.  Senator,  all  of  these  issues  are  under  very  active 
review.  Under  review  are  the  parameters  of  the  type  of  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  that  we  wish  to  propose  and  what  should  be 
done  about  the  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  resumption  or 
nonresumption  of  testing. 

In  making  a  judgment  on  that  latter  issue,  it  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance our  nonproliferation  treaty  regime  interests  on  the  one  hand 
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and  the  security  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  stockpile  and  the 
views  of  our  allies  on  the  other  hand.  No  decision  on  any  of  these 
issues  has  been  reached.  They  are  all  under  very  active  review,  so 
Senator  Feingold,  I  would  expect  a  position  to  be  forthcoming  rea- 
sonably soon,  but  we  have  not  made  any  decisions  as  yet. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  follow  with 
Ambassador  Brooks. 

Ambassador,  how  do  you  think  a  continuation  of  the  testing 
would  affect  the  Russians  and  the  prospects  for  Russian  ratification 
of  START  I  and  START  II? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Well,  the  Russian  Federation  has  already 
voted  to  ratify  START  I. 

Senator  Feingold.  Excuse  me,  yes,  that  is  right. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  I  do  not  think  that  testing  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  either  direction  in  Russian  ratification  of  START  II. 

At  the  time  the  basic  START  II  deal  was  cut  with  the  previous 
administration,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  much  less  fa- 
vorable toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban  than  it  is  now,  and  that 
did  not  seem  to  bother  the  Russians. 

I  think  that  the  Russians  support  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ratification  of  this  treaty  would 
be  helped  by  a  U.S.  formal  negotiating  position,  or  hurt  by  the  ab- 
sence of  it.  I  do  not  detect  that  as  one  of  the  variables  in  play  in 
the  Russian  political  debate  right  now. 

Senator  Feingold.  Let  me  ask,  then,  about  START  II  in  terms 
of  President  Yeltsin  and  the  Russian  Parliament.  Of  course,  I  made 
a  misstatement  in  suggesting  START  I  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  Russian  parliament,  but  now  this  is  Russia  looking  at  START 
II.  Do  you  expect  you  will  be  able  to  have  the  same  kind  of  success 
with  START  II  with  regard  to  ratification? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Well,  the  answer  is,  of  course,  we  do  not 
know.  He  faces  much  more  opposition  to  START  II  than  he  did  to 
START  I.  In  general,  the  objections  to  START  II  have  less  to  do 
with  the  treaty  and  more  to  do  with  other  things  that  are  going  on. 

Parliamentarians  object  to  START  II  in  large  part  because  it  is 
Yeltsin's  treaty  and  there  is  a  constitutional  confrontation  going  on 
in  which  the  treaty  has  been  caught  up.  I  think  President  Yeltsin 
has  got  to  get  over  that  either  with  this  parliament  or  its  successor 
before  the  treaty  can  fairly  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

In  addition,  the  slowness  of  Ukraine  to  ratify  START  I,  but  even 
more  to  adhere  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  is  causing 
a  good  deal  of  concern  in  Russia.  My  impression  is  that  although 
some  Russians  also  believe  that  the  treaty  is  unbalanced  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  the  arguments  for  and  against  it  are  pri- 
marily political. 

So  if  Ukraine  does  what  it  continues  to  promise  the  United 
States  it  will  do,  and  if  the  constitutional  crisis  gets  at  least  ame- 
liorated in  Russia — I  am  not  sure  these  types  of  crises  get  solved — 
then  I  think  support  and  approval  will  come. 

START  I  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  157  to  1.  It  would  be  a  very 
rash  man  who  would  predict  that  we  will  do  that  well  with  START 
II,  but  I  think  the  treaty  will  be  approved.  It  ought  to  be  approved, 
because  it  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as  ours. 
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Senator  Feingold.  I  recognize  that  the  broader  political  consid- 
erations are  more  likely  to  be  important  than  the  actual  process, 
but  is  there  any  sort  of  advise  and  consent  procedure  in  Russia  for 
arms  control  negotiations?  Is  there  an  institutional  arms  control 
process  that  they  may  have  of  any  kind? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  Yes,  Senator,  there  is.  There  are  two  com- 
mittees, a  Defense  and  Security  Committee  and  an  International 
Affairs  Committee.  They  have  held  one  hearing.  They  suspended 
the  remaining  hearings  awaiting  the  referendum,  and  nave  elected 
not  to  resume  hearings  because  of  the  general  political  turbulence. 
Ultimately,  when  those  two  committees  have  completed  their  hear- 
ing process,  they  will  make  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  which 
must  approve  the  treaty  by  a  majority  vote. 

What  is  unclear  is  whether  by  the  time  all  that  happens  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  will  be  operating  under  its  current  constitution. 
President  Yeltsin  is  making  some  proposals,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  that  a  different  legislature  elected  under  a  different  set  of 
rules,  will  ultimately  deal  with  START  II. 

I  expect  that  the  internal  procedures  in  the  new  legislature  will 
be  roughly  the  same  as  in  the  supreme  Soviet,  although  President 
Yeltsin  has  proposed  a  two-house  arrangement  where  the  upper 
chamber  would  have  treaty  ratification  authority. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  following  upon  Mr.  Feingold's  question,  as  one  Senator,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  I  very  strongly  favor  no  more  testing,  and  I 
just  hope  you  will  pass  that  message  on. 

I  will  turn  now  to  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  discuss  with 
you  just  for  a  moment,  Ambassador  Brooks,  the  exchange  of  data 
beyond  that  required  by  START  I  on  heavy  bombers  downloading, 
heavy  ICBM  elimination,  and  SS-18  silo  conversion. 

I  understand  that  START  II  is  a  bilateral  treaty,  but  might  some 
of  this  data  be  shared  with  other  signatories  of  the  START  I  Treaty 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  greater  confidencebuilding  measures? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  There  is  no  obligation  to  do  so,  Senator, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  tremendous  utility  in  doing  so. 

The  bomber  loadings  are,  of  course,  in  the  public  domain.  They 
are  included  in  the  memorandum  on  attribution  that  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  they  are  available  to  anybody. 

The  other  information  would  be  the  extent  of  downloading,  the 
observable  differences  on  heavy  bombers,  and  how  many  SS-18 
silos  had  actually  been  converted.  There  is  no  particular  obligation 
for  the  Russian  Federation  to  share  that  data,  and  historically  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  information  they  make  public. 

Most  of  what  we  would  provide  Russia  will  be  public  domain  in- 
formation. For  example,  you  rebase  bombers.  Everybody  knows 
where  they  are.  I  think  this  data  is  unlikely  to  be  shared  as 
confidencebuilding  measures,  although  a  good  deal  of  it,  particu- 
larly as  Russia  becomes  more  open,  will  probably  be  in  the  public 
domain. 

Senator  Lugar.  Ambassador  Brooks,  let  me  ask  a  question  about 
creation  of  the  Bilateral  Inspection  Commission,  modeled  on  the 
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START  I  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission,  to  provide 
a  dedicated  forum  for  resolving  compliance  questions  and 
overseeing  implementation.  Would  this  commission  come  into  being 
immediately  upon  ratification  of  START  II,  as  was  the  case  with 
START  I,  or  would  its  formation  await  the  completion  of  START 
I? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  The  Commission  will  come  to  existence  at 
entry  into  force  of  START  II.  This  is  different  than  the  situation 
with  START  I,  where  the  comparable  commission  was  brought  into 
force  provisionally. 

We  need  a  commission  because  we  need  an  institutional  mecha- 
nism to  work  out  implementing  details.  We  looked  at  the  possibility 
of  simply  depending  on  diplomatic  channels,  but  it  seemed  that 
there  is  enough  specialized  work  that  you  need  a  dedicated  forum. 

We  looked  at  assigning  the  responsibility  to  the  multilateral 
Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commission  under  START  I,  but 
both  we  and  the  Russian  Federation  felt  it  was  inappropriate  for 
the  other  three  States  to  be  involved  in  the  implementation  of  a  bi- 
lateral treaty.  So  we  have  created  this  new  Commission  which  we 
expect  to  work  closely  with  the  START  I  Joint  Compliance  and  In- 
spection Commission. 

We  do  not,  however,  need  to  bring  the  new  Commission  into  ef- 
fect provisionally,  because  there  is  relatively  less  that  has  to  be 
done  because  so  much  of  the  implementation  of  START  II  uses 
START  I  procedures. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  answers  to  these 
technical  questions  to  complete  our  record.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  that  is  much  more  speculative  in  nature. 

As  you  know,  Ambassador  Brooks,  you  accompanied  the  Senate 
delegation  that  visited  with  Russian  parliamentarians  and  their 
Foreign  Relations  and  Defense  Committees  2  weeks  ago.  There  was 
a  discussion  by  some  of  the  parliamentarians  that  weapons  covered 
by  START  I  and  START  II  might  be  destroyed  at  some  point  by 
both  sides  with  or  without  these  treaties. 

In  the  event  that  implementation  of  the  treaties,  START  I  and 
START  II,  should  be  delayed  by  various  circumstances  that  have 
been  discussed  to  date,  is  there  any  cooperative  mechanism  by 
which  the  parties  report  to  each  other  which  weapons  they  are  de- 
stroying, or  is  this  left  to  national  technical  means  or  other  de- 
vices? 

In  other  words,  are  we  at  a  point  in  the  relationship  in  which  we 
frankly  admit  that  certain  weapons  have  outlined  their  usefulness 
in  terms  of  either  safety  or  reliability  and  should  be  removed  re- 
gardless of  treaties,  or  is  it  in  our  national  interest  to  hang  onto 
them,  along  with  Russian,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  or  Belarus,  so 
that  we  are  still  in  the  same  posture  that  we  were  when  START 
I  and  START  II  were  being  negotiated? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  No,  it  is  clearly  not  in  the  national  strategy 
of  either  side  to  hang  on  awaiting  entry  into  force.  Both  sides  have 
gotten  a  running  start  on  the  reductions  required  under  these  two 
treaties,  and  the  Russian  Federation  is  becoming  a  good  deal  more 
open. 

During  the  discussions  that  preceded  the  signing  of  the  June  17 
joint  understanding,  they  shared  information  with  us  about  actions 
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they  had  taken  on  their  weapons  systems.  Particularly  in  unofficial 
ways,  they  are  much  more  willing  to  share  where  they  are  going. 
So  if  there  were  a  delaying  entry  into  force,  I  think  that  both  sides 
would  continue  to  reduce  forces  somewhat,  driven  by  economics  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  I  suspect  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
exchange  information  on  what  we  are  doing. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  two  points.  First,  we  have  not  discussed 
that  with  the  Russian  Federation  because  we  do  not  accept  as  an 
operating  premise  that  these  treaties  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
force.  We  believe  that,  the  political  turbulence  in  Russia  notwith- 
standing, that  ultimately  they  will  act  in  their  interest,  and  we 
hope  the  Senate  too  will  act  to  approve  START  II.  So  we  think  that 
the  treaties  are  going  to  be  formally  implemented. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  economics  and  goodwill  exchange  of 
information  is  a  substitute  for  these  treaties,  because  economics 
will  in  fact  not  drive  you  to  a  stabilizing  force  structure.  The  cheap- 
est way  for  the  Russian  Federation  to  reduce  is  to  keep  the  new 
SS-24's  and  the  new  SS-18's  and  throw  away  all  that  expensive 
single  warhead  mobile  stuff  and  all  those  submarines.  That  is  not 
in  our  interest,  because  it  would  then  lead  to  a  very  destabilizing 
force  structure. 

Senator  Lugar.  Indeed,  to  reinforce  your  point,  in  a  breakfast 
that  Senator  Nunn  and  I  had  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ukraine 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morning,  he  suggested  that  it 
might  be  in  Ukraine's  best  interest  to  junk  the  SS-19's  and  keep 
SS-24's. 

This  was  consistent  with  what  Russian  parliamentarians  had 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  border:  namely,  that  in  fact  their  best 
bet  might  be  to  destroy  a  lot  of  their  older  weapons  that  were  ap- 
proaching obsolescence. 

I  think  the  point  you  have  made  is  the  critical  one.  Economics 
will  probably  drive  a  lot  of  weapons  destruction,  whether  we  have 
treaties  or  not.  That  is  not  the  point  of  the  treaties — the  simple  re- 
duction of  hundreds  of  weapons. 

The  point  is  that  enhanced  stability  comes  from  having  the  right 
ones  destroyed  and  verified  under  a  protocol  that  is  rigid.  I  think 
that  is  seen  by  Russian  Paraliamentarians  who  analyze  this  care- 
fully. Absent  the  treaties,  retention  of  the  most  destabilizing  weap- 
ons might  yield  some  short-term  economic  savings,  but  in  the 
longer  term,  the  economic  costs  would  proliferate,  as  each  side 
sought  to  counter  the  risks  associated  with  the  destabalizing  sys- 
tems of  the  other. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  stressing  to  both  the  Russians  as  well 
as  to  our  own  people  as  to  why  this  whole  exercise  is  really  re- 
quired, why  ratification  and  implementation  of  these  treaties  is  so 
important. 

Ambassador  Brooks.  I  agree  completely,  Senator.  Stripped  of  all 
the  complexity,  START  II  is  a  deal  whereoy  the  Russians  go  where 
they  have  to  go  anyway,  but  they  do  it  in  a  stabilizing  way,  and 
we  agree  to  go  to  a  comparable  level  that  we  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  go  to. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  No  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  one  question,  and  that  is  properly  ad- 
dressed to  Ambassador  Brooks,  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  ambiguities  or  problem  areas  that  are  not  apparent 
at  this  time  but  that  could  develop  in  the  future? 

Ambassador  Brooks.  No,  Senator,  I  am  not.  We  have  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  that  although  this  treaty  was  done  quickly,  it 
uses  definitions  and  procedures  and  counting  rules  that  were  devel- 
oped over  a  painstaking  negotiation  in  Geneva,  so  I  would  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  would  be  any  ambiguities  that  would  cause  in- 
terpretation problems  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  I  thank  you  very  much.  The  record  will  be 
kept  open  until  the  end  of  the  week  for  any  written  questions  that 
may  come  in  from  any  of  my  colleagues. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Graham,  Ambassador  Brooks,  Mr. 
MacEachin,  and  look  forward  to  moving  along  on  this  treaty. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:19  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  June  17,  1993.] 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  17,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Lugar,  Helms,  and  Pressler. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  come 
to  order. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  former  Secretary  of  State,  Lawrence 
Eagleburger,  before  our  committee  today.  He  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  fruition  the  START  Treaty  now  under  consideration  by 
our  committee.  He  is  a  skilled  diplomat,  a  fine  administrator,  and 
an  old  friend.  It  is  good  to  have  him  back  again. 

In  January,  just  before  leaving  office,  Secretary  Eagleburger 
wrote  to  me  to  explain  the  compromises  that  led  to  the  final  agree- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  "The  extensive  and  intensive  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  START  II  Treaty  have  resulted 
in  a  sound  and  verifiable  treaty.  These  negotiations  were  conducted 
with  the  full  participation  of  senior  military  and  defense  officials 
on  both  sides.  I  join  the  President  in  urging  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  this  important  treaty." 

This  morning  he  will  be  justifying  this  statement. 

And  I  would  apologize  for  the  lateness  of  I  and  my  colleagues 
here  with  the  rollcall  votes  going  on.  The  ranking  member  will  be 
here  shortly,  and  we  may  want  to  interrupt  the  testimony  for  him 
at  that  time. 

But  I  would  like  very  much  if  Secretary  Eagleburger  would  care 
to  commence  with  his  statement  as  he  wishes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LAWRENCE  EAGLEBURGER 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will 
bear  with  me,  but  I  am  still  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  case  of  laryngi- 
tis, which  for  somebody  who  tries  to  make  his  living  talking,  is 
pretty  awkward.  If  this  keeps  up  much  longer  I  will  go  broke. 
[Laughter.] 

(53) 
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I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee  have  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment. So  I  would  like,  just  briefly,  to  go  over  pieces  of  it,  not  the 
whole  thing.  And  then  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions I  can. 

The  President's  proposal,  which  he  made  in  1992  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address,  set  forth  a  number  of  steps  that  the  United 
States  could  take  to  limit  sea-based  forces  and  bombers  as  part  of 
an  agreement  to  eliminate  all  ICBMs  with  multiple  warheads. 

The  basic  terms  of  the  agreement  were  settled  during  the  June 
1992  summit.  And  the  START  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow  by 
the  President  and  President  Yeltsin  on  January  3,  1993. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  I'd  like  to  go  over  some  of 
the  treaty's  key  achievements  and  suggest  why  START  II  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  United  States. 

The  feature  of  START  II  that  has  gained  the  most  public  atten- 
tion is  the  unprecedented  scale  of  the  reductions  mandated  by  the 
new  treaty.  Within  less  than  10  years,  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
two  sides  will  be  cut  to  about  one-third  of  their  current  levels. 

If  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  able  to  agree  on  a  program 
to  aid  the  Russian  Federation  in  dismantling  strategic  offensive 
arms,  these  reductions  could  come  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000. 
Agreeing  on  such  a  program  is  one  of  the  many  urgent  tasks  facing 
the  Clinton  administration. 

But  the  reductions  themselves,  no  matter  how  spectacular,  are 
not,  in  my  view,  START  II's  most  important  accomplishment.  With 
or  without  the  new  treaty,  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  reduce  strategic  forces  well  below 
the  levels  allowed  under  the  initial  START  Treaty. 

In  Russia's  case,  this  reduction  would  have  been  dictated  pri- 
marily by  economics;  in  our  case,  by  a  combination  of  economics 
and  our  realization  that  the  strategic  situation  has  fundamentally 
changed. 

Even  more  significant  then  than  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  is 
their  nature.  Without  START  II,  we  could  expect  to  face  a  Russian 
strategic  force  overwhelmingly  composed  of  mirved  ICBMs. 

With  START  II,  in  contrast,  such  ICBMs,  which  my  predecessor 
called  the  hydra-headed  monsters  of  the  nuclear  age,  will  all  be  re- 
tired. 

In  particular,  START  II  will  complete  a  20-year  U.S.  quest  to 
eliminate  the  heavy  ICBM,  a  weapon  uniquely  suited  for  a  first 
strike  strategy  and  one  that,  more  than  any  other,  has  symbolized 
the  most  dangerous  and  destabilizing  aspects  of  the  cold  war  nu- 
clear confrontation. 

The  benefits  of  START  II  to  strategic  stability  are  significant. 
The  Russian  strategic  force,  primarily  composed  of  mirved  ICBMs, 
would  have  the  worst  possible  consequences  for  the  stability  of  the 
nuclear  balance — of  the  strategic  balance. 

While  all  of  us  wish  the  Russian  people  the  greatest  success  in 
their  continuing  struggle  to  establish  enduring  democratic  institu- 
tions, we  cannot  forget  that  the  battle  for  Russian  democracy  has 
not  yet  been  won  and  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  will  remain  as  friendly  and  co- 
operative as  they  are  today. 
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START  II,  therefore,  serves  three  equally  important  purposes.  It 
provides  concrete  recognition  of  the  transformed  nature  of  the  stra- 
tegic relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration. 

It  helps  the  democratic  forces  in  Russia  move  away  from  the  cold 
war  strategic  force  it  inherited  and  removes  any  incentives  to  re- 
sume an  arms  race  with  us. 

And  finally,  should  the  future  not  turn  out  the  way  we  hope, 
START  II  significantly  increases  the  stability  of  the  resulting  nu- 
clear balance. 

When  coupled  with  the  initial  START  Treaty  and  with  the  uni- 
lateral steps  ordered  by  President  Bush  and  reciprocated  by  Presi- 
dents Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin,  START  II  completes  the  trans- 
formation of  our  nuclear  relationship  to  one  more  appropriate  for 
the  post-cold  war  era. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  three  issues  of  significance  arose  in 
negotiating  the  final  text  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  particularly  interested  in  the  resolution 
of  these  issues. 

And  as  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  provided  a  letter  to  this 
committee,  just  before  I  left  office,  reporting  on  the  changes  we 
agreed  to  in  translating  the  June  17  joint  understanding  into  a 
completed  treaty. 

The  first  issue  concerned  the  170  SS-19  ICBMs,  each  equipped 
with  six  warheads,  that  are  currently  deployed  in  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian Federation  wished  to  be  able  to  download  some  or  all  of  their 
SS-19's  so  that  they  carried  a  single  reentry  vehicle. 

Such  downloading  would  allow  Russia  to  retain  the  SS-19  after 
the  year  2003  when  all  ICBMs  with  multiple  reentry  vehicles  must 
be  eliminated  and  would  be  an  economical  way  to  transition  to  a 
force  composed  of  single  warhead  ICBMs. 

Although  this  idea  had  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  discus- 
sions that  preceded  the  June  17  joint  understanding,  the  joint  un- 
derstanding itself  made  no  provision  for  such  downloading,  which 
exceeds  that  allowed  under  START  I. 

We  resolved  this  issue  through  a  compromise  that  permits 
downloading  105  SS-19  ICBMs,  but  requires  that  these  ICBMs  be 
deployed  only  in  existing  SS-19  silos.  Limiting  the  number  of 
downloaded  SS-19's  limits  the  potential  for  breakout  through 
reinstallation  of  the  removed  reentry  vehicles. 

Existing  reentry  vehicle  inspections  under  START  I,  coupled  with 
our  own  national  technical  means  and  the  START  II  ban  on  flight 
testing  the  SS-19  with  more  than  one  reentry  vehicle,  will  give  us 
confidence  the  downloading  has  been  carried  out  and  is  not  being 
reversed. 

The  second  issue  concerned  the  conversion  of  silo  launchers  for 
SS-18  heavy  ICBMs.  Under  START,  most  silo  launchers  can  be  re- 
moved from  accountability,  either  through  physical  destruction  or 
through  conversion  to  carry  a  different  type  of  ICBM. 

Because  of  the  particular  importance  the  United  States  placed  on 
heavy  ICBMs,  however,  a  legally  binding  letter  associated  with 
START  requires  that  heavy  ICBM  silos  be  physically  destroyed. 

We  sought  to  include  similar  provisions  in  START  II.  The  Rus- 
sians wanted  the  right  to  convert  these  silos  rather  than  destroy 
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them.  We  were  reluctant  to  allow  such  conversion  for  fear  that  the 
silos  could  be  subsequently  reconverted  to  hold  SS-18s. 

This  was  a  particular  concern  since  neither  the  joint  understand- 
ing nor  the  START  Treaty  required  actual  destruction  of  the  SS- 
18  missiles  themselves. 

After  extensive  discussion,  we  agreed  to  a  compromise  whereby 
64  of  the  SS-18  silos  will  be  destroyed,  while  the  remaining  90  will 
be  converted  under  procedures  that  preclude  their  use  for  SS-18 
ICBMs,  and  that  will  be  time  consuming  and  costly  to  reverse. 

In  addition,  the  Russian  Federation  agreed  to  destroy,  in  the 
presence  of  U.S.  inspectors,  all  deployed  and  nondeployed  SS-18 
missiles  and  launch  canisters. 

This  destruction  goes  beyond  both  what  is  required  under  the 
START  Treaty  and  what  the  United  States  proposed  in  its  initial 
draft  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  As  a  result  of  this  compromise,  we 
have  achieved  a  longstanding  U.S.  goal  of  the  complete  elimination 
of  heavy  ICBMs. 

The  final  issue  concerned  heavy  bombers.  An  important  feature 
of  the  June  17  joint  understanding  was  our  agreement  that  heavy 
bombers  would  be  counted,  with  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
which  they  were  actually  equipped.  START  I,  in  contrast,  heavily 
discounts  such  bombers. 

In  converting  this  agreement  to  treaty  language,  we  discovered 
that  we  and  the  Russians  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  heavy  bombers  are  actually 
equipped." 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  Russians  accepted  our  approach  of 
using  realistic  operational  loadings  rather  than  the  maximum  theo- 
retical loading  as  the  basis  for  bomber  weapon  attribution. 

In  return,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  ac- 
cepted inspections  of  all  heavy  bombers,  including  B-2,  in  order  to 
allow  the  Russians  to  confirm  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
which  such  bombers  are  actually  equipped. 

The  Russians  agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  extensive  shrouding, 
thus  such  inspections  will  not  compromise  U.S.  security  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  arms  control  agreement,  even  one  as  sweep- 
ing as  START  II,  represents  only  one  element  of  the  overall  rela- 
tionship between  ourselves  and  the  Russian  Federation.    ■ 

Ultimately,  the  successful  building  of  democracy  and  rule  of  law 
in  Russia  and  its  transformation  to  a  market  economy  are  the  best 
guarantees  of  strategic  stability. 

But  while  arms  control  is  only  one  element  of  our  relationship, 
it  remains  an  important  one,  even  if  in  today's  world  everybody  has 
forgotten  about  the  nuclear  threat. 

START  II,  along  with  the  initial  START  Treaty,  remains  over- 
whelmingly in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration as  we  move  into  the  post-cold  war  era.  It  offers  enhanced 
stability,  fosters  transparency  and  openness,  and  sounds  the  death 
knell  for  the  first  strike  strategies  of  a  bygone  era.  Like  all  sound 
treaties,  START  II  is  in  the  interest  of  both  signatories.  I  empha- 
size again,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  signatories. 

As  Russia  continues  its  struggle  toward  democratic  reform, 
START  II  codifies  continued  equality  for  the  Russian  Federation. 
Such  equality  strengthens  the  hand  of  those  attempting  to  build 
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democracy  and  free  market  systems  throughout  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  thus  in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration that  this  treaty  be  promptly  ratified  and  entered  into  force. 

I  want  to  sound  one  note  of  caution,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  the  first  START  Treaty  was  signed  in  July  of  1991,  it 
brought  to  an  end  the  decade-long  process  that  demanded  long  and 
complex  negotiation,  because  the  sides'  attitudes  were  based  on  dis- 
trust and  confrontation. 

START  II,  in  contrast,  was  negotiated  in  months.  In  part,  it  is 
because  of  the  detailed  work  done  on  the  first  START  Treaty  that 
START  II,  which  uses  the  definitions  and  procedures  of  START  I, 
could  be  completed  so  quickly. 

This  means,  however,  that  the  two  treaties,  START  I  and  START 
II,  are  inextricably  linked.  Thus,  START  II  cannot  take  effect  with- 
out the  ratification  of  START  I  and  accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  by  those  START  signatories  that  have  not  yet 
done  so. 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  been  steadfast  in  urging 
the  states  involved  to  approve  START  I  and  to  join  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty.  All  of  us  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  these 
states  to  act. 

The  Senate's  approval  of  START  I  last  October  was  a  major  sig- 
nificant step  in  this  regard.  Prompt  action  on  START  II  will  also 
contribute  to  that  end. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  would  add  that 
your  full  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Eagleburger  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  One  year  ago,  in  appearing  in  support  of 
the  first  START  Treaty,  Secretary  Baker  spoke  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  an  era 
of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  new  states  that  emerged  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  START  II  is  another  milestone  in  our  transition  from  the  con- 
frontation of  the  Cold  War  to  this  new  era  of  cooperation.  If  START  I  was  the  last 
Cold  War  treaty,  START  II  is  the  first  post-Cold  War  treaty,  a  treaty  designed  to 
ensure  stability  and  security  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war  throughout  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

The  genesis  of  START  II  was  the  failed  coup  of  August  1992.  That  failure  pro- 
vided the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  the  Cold  War  was  over  and  the  collapse 
of  Soviet  Communism  irreversible.  Reacting  to  this  monumental  change,  President 
Bush  set  in  motion  a  series  of  initiatives  that  transformed  the  nuclear  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Within  weeks  of  the  failed  coup,  the  President  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  from  overseas  deployment  and  destroy  all  ground-launched  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  and  would  remove  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  U.S.  ships  and 
submarines.  He  challenged  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  comparable  steps,  which  it  soon 
did.  And  he  called  upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to  agree  to  eliminate  all  ICBMs  with 
multiple  warheads. 

The  President's  proposal  was  made  concrete  in  his  1992  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, where  he  set  forth  a  number  of  steps  that  the  United  States  could  take  to 
limit  sea-based  forces  and  bombers  as  part  of  an  agreement  to  eliminate  all  ICBMs 
with  multiple  warheads.  The  basic  terms  of  the  agreement  were  settled  during  the 
June  1992  summit,  and  the  START  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  January  3, 
1993. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  outline  some  of  the  Treaty's  key 
achievements  and  to  suggest  why  START  II  is  so  important  to  the  United  States. 
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START  II  AND  THE  RISK  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

The  feature  of  START  II  that  has  gained  the  most  public  attention  is  the  unprece- 
dented scale  of  the  reductions  mandated  by  the  new  treaty.  Within  less  than  ten 
years,  the  strategic  forces  of  the  two  sides  will  be  cut  to  about  one  third  of  their 
current  levels.  If  the  United  St-ites  and  Russia  are  able  to  agree  on  a  program  to 
aid  the  Russian  Federation  in  dismantling  strategic  offensive  arms,  these  reductions 
could  come  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000.  Agreeing  on  such  a  program  is  one  of  the 
many  urgent  tasks  facing  the  new  administration. 

But  the  reductions  themselves,  no  matter  how  spectacular,  are  not  START  II's 
most  important  accomplishment.  With  or  without  the  new  Treaty,  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  would  almost  certainly  have  reduced  strategic  forces  well  below 
the  levels  allowed  under  the  initial  START  Treaty.  In  Russia's  case,  this  reduction 
would  have  been  dictated  primarily  by  economics;  in  our  case,  by  a  combination  of 
economics  and  our  realization  that  the  strategic  situation  has  fundamentally 
changed. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  magnitude  of  the  reductions,  is  their  nature.  With- 
out START  II  we  could  expect  to  face  a  Russian  strategic  force  overwhelmingly  com- 
posed of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  With  START  II,  in  contrast,  such  ICBMs— which  my  pred- 
ecessor called  the  "hydra-headed  monsters"  of  the  nuclear  age — will  all  be  retired. 
In  particular,  START  II  will  complete  a  20-year  U.S.  quest  to  eliminate  the  heavy 
ICBM,  a  weapon  uniquely  suited  for  a  first-strike  strategy,  and  one  that,  more  than 
any  other,  has  symbolized  the  most  dangerous  and  destabilizing  aspects  of  the  Cold 
War  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  benefits  of  START  II  to  strategic  stability  are  significant.  A  Russian  strategic 
force  primarily  composed  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  would  have  the  worst  possible  con- 
sequences for  the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance.  While  all  of  us  wish  the  Russian 
people  the  greatest  success  in  their  continuing  struggle  to  establish  enduring  demo- 
cratic institutions,  we  can  not  forget  that  the  battle  for  Russian  democracy  nas  not 
yet  been  won  and  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  will  remain  as  friendly  and  cooperative  as  they  are  today. 

START  II,  therefore,  serves  three  equally  important  purposes.  It  provides  concrete 
recognition  of  the  transformed  nature  of  the  strategic  relationship  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Russian  Federation.  It  helps  the  democratic  forces  in  Russia  move 
away  from  the  Cold  War  strategic  force  it  inherited  and  removes  any  incentives  to 
resume  an  arms  race  with  us.  And,  finally,  should  the  future  not  turn  out  the  way 
we  hope,  START  II  significantly  increases  the  stability  of  the  resulting  nuclear  bal- 
ance. When  coupled  with  the  initial  START  Treaty,  and  with  the  unilateral  steps 
ordered  by  President  Bush  and  reciprocated  by  Presidents  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin, 
START  II  completes  the  transformation  of  our  nuclear  relationship  to  one  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

START  II  AND  THE  FINAL  ISSUES 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  three  issues  of  significance  arose  in  negotiating  the 
final  text  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  I  know  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  resolution  of  these  issues.  At  your  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  provided  a  letter  to  this  Committee  just  before  I  left  office  reporting  on  the 
changes  we  agreed  to  in  translating  the  June  17  Joint  Understanding  into  a  com- 
pleted treaty.  The  Department  of  State  would,  I  presume,  be  happy  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  that  letter  for  the  record.  Let  me  briefly  review  these  issues  and  their  resolu- 
tion. I  should  preface  my  summary  by  noting  that  each  was  resolved  in  a  fashion 
that  fully  protects  U.S.  interests. 

The  first  issue  concerned  the  170  SS-19  ICBMs,  each  equipped  with  six  war- 
heads, that  are  currently  deployed  in  Russia.  The  Russian  Federation  wished  to  be 
able  to  download  some  or  all  of  their  SS-19's  so  that  they  carried  a  single  re-entry 
vehicle.  Such  downloading  would  allow  Russia  to  retain  the  SS-19  after  the  year 
2003,  when  all  ICBMs  with  multiple  re-entry  vehicles  must  be  eliminated,  and 
would  be  an  economical  way  to  transition  to  a  force  composed  of  single-warhead 
ICBMs.  Although  this  idea  had  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  discussions  that  pre- 
ceded the  June  17  Joint  Understanding,  the  Joint  Understanding  made  no  provision 
for  such  downloading,  which  exceeds  that  allowed  under  START  I. 

We  resolved  this  issue  through  a  compromise  that  permits  downloading  105  SS- 
19  ICBMs,  but  requires  that  these  ICBMs  be  deployed  only  in  existing  SS-19  silos. 
Limiting  the  number  of  downloaded  SS-19's  limits  the  potential  for  breakout 
through  reinstallation  of  the  removed  re-entry  vehicles.  Existing  re-entry  vehicle  in- 
spections under  START  I,  coupled  with  our  own  national  technical  means  and  the 
START  II  ban  on  flight-testing  the  SS-19  with  more  than  one  re-entry  vehicle,  will 
give  us  confidence  that  downloading  has  been  carried  out  and  is  not  being  reversed. 
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The  second  issue  concerned  the  conversion  of  silo  launchers  for  SS— 18  heavy 
ICBMs.  Under  START  I,  most  silo  launchers  can  be  removed  from  accountability  ei- 
ther through  physical  destruction  or  through  conversion  to  carry  a  different  type  of 
ICBM.  Because  of  the  particular  importance  the  United  States  placed  on  heavy 
ICBMs,  however,  a  legally-binding  letter  associated  with  START  I  requires  that 
heavy  ICBM  silos  be  physically  destroyed.  We  sought  to  include  similar  provisions 
in  START  II;  the  Russians  wanted  the  right  to  convert  these  silos  rather  than  de- 
stroy them.  We  were  reluctant  to  allow  such  conversion  for  fear  that  the  silos  could 
be  subsequently  reconverted  to  hold  SS-18s.  This  was  of  particular  concern,  since 
neither  the  Joint  Understanding  nor  the  START  I  Treaty  required  actual  destruc- 
tion of  the  SS-18  missiles  themselves. 

After  extensive  discussion,  we  agreed  to  a  compromise  whereby  64  of  the  SS-18s 
silos  will  be  destroyed,  while  the  remaining  90  will  be  converted  under  procedures 
that  preclude  their  use  for  SS-18  ICBMs,  and  that  will  be  time  consuming  and  cost- 
ly to  reverse.  In  addition,  the  Russian  Federation  agreed  to  destroy,  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors,  all  deployed  and  non-deployed  SS-18  missiles  and  launch  can- 
isters. This  destruction  goes  beyond  both  what  is  required  under  the  START  I  Trea- 
ty and  what  the  United  States  proposed  in  its  initial  draft  of  the  START  II  Treaty. 
As  a  result  of  this  compromise,  we  have  achieved  a  longstanding  U.S.  goal  of  the 
complete  elimination  of  heavy  ICBMs. 

The  final  issue  concerned  heavy  bombers.  An  important  feature  of  the  June  17 
Joint  Understanding  was  our  agreement  that  heavy  bombers  would  be  counted  with 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  they  were  actually  equipped.  START  I, 
in  contrast,  heavily  discounts  such  bombers.  In  converting  this  agreement  to  treaty 
language,  we  discovered  that  we  and  the  Russians  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  heavy  bombers  are  actually 
equipped."  After  extensive  discussion,  the  Russians  accepted  our  approach  of  using 
realistic  operational  loadings,  rather  than  the  maximum  theoretical  loading,  as  the 
basis  for  bomber  weapon  attribution.  In  return,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  we  accepted  inspections  of  all  heavy  bombers,  including  the  B-2,  in  order 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  confirm  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  such 
bombers  are  actually  equipped.  The  Russians  agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  extensive 
shrouding;  thus,  such  inspections  will  not  compromise  U.S.  security. 

START  II  AND  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  relationship  is  more  important  to  the  long-term  security  of  the 
United  States  than  our  strategic  relationship  with  Russia.  Despite  the  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  us,  Russia  remains  the  only  nation  on  earth  with  the  capa- 
bility to  devastate  the  United  States.  Any  arms  control  agreement,  even  one  as 
sweeping  as  START  II,  represents  only  one  element  of  that  overall  relationship.  Ul- 
timately, the  successful  building  of  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  in  Russia  and  its 
transformation  to  a  market  economy  are  the  best  guarantees  of  strategic  stability. 

But  while  arms  control  is  only  one  element  of  our  relationship,  it  remains  an  im- 
portant one.  START  II,  along  with  the  initial  START  Treaty,  remains  overwhelm- 
ingly in  our  interest  as  we  move  into  the  post-Cold  War  era.  It  offers  enhanced  sta- 
bility, fosters  transparency  and  openness,  and  sounds  the  death  knell  for  the  first- 
strike  strategies  of  a  bygone  era. 

Like  all  sound  treaties,  START  II  is  in  the  interest  of  both  signatories.  As  Russia 
continues  its  struggle  toward  democratic  reform,  START  II  codifies  continued  equal- 
ity for  the  Russian  Federation.  Such  equality  strengthens  the  hand  of  those  at- 
tempting to  build  democracy  and  free  market  systems  throughout  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  thus  in  our  interest  in  the  interest  of  all  humanity,  that  this  Treaty 
be  promptly  ratified  and  enter  into  force. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  sound  one  note  of  caution.  When  the  first 
START  Treaty  was  signed  in  July  of  1991,  it  brought  to  an  end  a  decade-long  proc- 
ess that  demanded  long  and  complex  negotiations  because  the  sides'  attitudes  were 
based  on  distrust  and  confrontation.  START  II,  in  contrast,  was  negotiated  in 
months.  In  part,  it  is  because  of  the  detailed  work  done  on  the  first  START  Treaty 
that  START  II,  which  uses  the  definitions  and  procedures  of  START  I,  could  be  com- 
pleted so  quickly. 

This  means,  however,  that  the  two  treaties— START  I  and  START  II— are  inex- 
tricably linked.  Thus,  START  II  cannot  take  effect  without  the  ratification  of  START 
I  and  accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  by  those  START  signatories 
that  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  members  of  this  Committee  have  been  steadfast  in 
urging  the  states  involved  to  approve  START  and  to  join  the  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
ty. All  of  us  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  these  states  to  act.  The  Senate's 
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approval  of  START  I  last  October  was  of  significant  value  in  this  regard;  prompt 
action  on  START  II  will  also  help. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  START  II  negotiations  have  resulted  in  a  sound,  verifiable  Trea- 
ty. As  President  Bush  said  in  transmitting  this  historic  document  to  the  Senate, 
"the  START  II  Treaty  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  represents 
a  watershed  in  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  nuclear  balance  and  further  reduce  strate- 
gic offensive  arms." 

I  began  my  remarks  by  saying  that  START  II  was  a  milestone  in  the  ongoing 
transition  to  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  But 
START  II  is  symbolic  of  another  transition  as  well,  a  transition  between  American 
administrations.  This  Treaty  is  a  particularly  striking  example  of  the  bipartisanship 
that  has  long  characterized  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

While  START  II  is  one  of  President  Bush's  proudest  accomplishments,  and  reflects 
his  leadership  and  vision,  it  could  not  have  been  concluded  in  January  without 
President  Clinton's  strong  public  support.  That  support  was  crucial  to  our  efforts  to 
convince  Russian  President  Yeltsin  that  he  could  sign  the  START  II  agreement  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing  were  speaking  for  the 
nation,  and  not  merely  for  the  outgoing  administration. 

The  incoming  and  outgoing  Presidents  supported  this  Treaty  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  it:  because  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  overall  world  stability.  Both  Presidents  realized  that,  in  the  tur- 
bulent political  circumstances  now  existing  in  Russia,  a  moment  once  lost  might  not 
come  again.  Both  Presidents,  therefore,  acted  to  seize  that  moment.  It  is  now  time 
for  the  Senate  to  act  as  well.  I  join  both  Presidents  in  urging  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  this  Treaty. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  inserted  in  the  record  will  be  the  letter 
to  which  you  referred,  that  you  wrote  to  me  several  months  ago, 
dated  January  19,  1993. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  DC, 

January  19,  1993. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  requested  that,  before  leavingoffice,  I  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  summary  of  the  major  issues  involved  in  START  II  and  their  resolu- 
tion, along  with  an  explanation  of  why  our  initial  estimate  that  the  Treaty  could 
be  completed  by  September  proved  incorrect.  While  both  the  other  senior  officials 
who  participated  in  the  START  II  negotiations  and  I  will  be  available  to  the  commit- 
tee after  January  20,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  place  the  requested 
information  on  the  record  now. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  parameters  of  START  II  were  established  in  the  June  17, 
1992,  Joint  Understanding  signed  by  Presidents  Bush  and  Yeltsin.  The  Treaty  itself 
was  signed  6V2  months  later,  on  January  3,  1993.  Although  somewhat  longer  than 
we  expected,  this  6-month  period  is  spectacularly  short  when  compared  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  first  START  Treaty.  The  majority  of  the  central  limits  of  the  START 
Treaty  were  agreed  upon  during  the  December  1987  Washington  Summit,  but  an 
additional  3V2  years  wore  required  to  complete  the  Treaty.  In  part,  it  is  because  of 
the  detailed  work  done  on  the  first  START  Treaty  that  START  II,  which  uses  the 
definitions  and  procedures  of  START,  could  be  completed  so  quickly. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  our  initial  estimate  that  a  treaty  might  be  com- 
plete in  September  proved  incorrect.  First,  we  underestimated  the  technical  work 
necessary  to  turn  the  June  17  Joint  Understanding  into  a  treaty.  As  a  result,  the 
initial  U.S.  draft  Treaty  was  not  forwarded  to  Moscow  until  July  31,  1992.  We  ac- 
cepted this  delay,  although  reluctantly,  given  the  importance  of  precision  in  treaty 
drafting. 

Second,  the  Russian  Federation  did  not  provide  its  official,  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  treaty  text — in  the  form  of  a  Russian-proposed  draft  text — until 
November  24,  1992.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  what  caused  this  delay. 

As  of  late  November,  there  were  a  significant  number  of  differences  reflected  in 
the  competing  U.S.  and  Russian  draft  texts  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  To  determine 
the  fundamental  areas  of  Russian  concern  and  thereby  bring  the  treaty  to  closure, 
President  Bush  initiated  a  series  of  communications  with  President  Yeltsin.  Three 
issues  emerged:  downloading  of  the  SS-19  ICBM;  conversion  (rather  than  destruc- 
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tion)  of  SS-18  silos;  and  Russian  concerns  with  U.S.  heavy  bombers.  Each  of  these 
issues  was  resolved  in  a  fashion  that  protects  U.S.  interests. 

The  first  issue  concerned  the  170  SS-19  ICBMs,  each  equipped  with  six  war- 
heads, which  are  currently  deployed  in  Russia.  In  some  of  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  June  17  Joint  Understanding,  the  Russian  government  mentioned  that 
it  wished  to  be  able  to  download  some  or  all  of  these  missiles  so  that  they  carried 
a  single  re-entry  vehicle.  Such  downloading  would  allow  Russia  to  retain  the  SS- 
19  past  January  1,  2003  when  all  ICBMs  with  multiple  re-entry  vehicles  must  be 
eliminated. 

Downloading  the  SS-19  so  that  it  becomes  a  single-RV  ICBM  requires  removing 
five  warheads,  one  more  than  is  allowed  under  TART.  The  Joint  Understanding, 
however,  provided  no  exception  So  the  START  rules  on  the  number  of  warheads 
which  can  be  removed  from  each  missile.  We  thus  believed  that  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion had  agreed  to  forgo  downloading  of  the  SS-19.  During  the  process  of  converting 
the  Joint  Understanding  into  a  treaty,  we  learned  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  Russian  Federation,  citing  a  reference  in  the  Joint  Understanding  to  the 
"plans  of  the  two  sides,"  wished  to  be  able  to  download  part  of  their  SS-19  force 
as  an  economical  way  to  transition  to  a  force  composed  of  single-warhead  ICBMs. 

We  resolved  this  issue  through  a  compromise  which  permits  downloading  105  SS- 
19  ICBMs,  but  requires  that  these  ICBMs  be  deployed  only  in  existing  SS-19  silos. 
(As  you  recall,  downloading  of  500  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  to  be  single  warhead  mis- 
siles is  already  allowed  under  START;  thus  the  United  States  will  already  be  able 
to  retain  the  Minuteman  III  past  2003.) 

In  allowing  this  downloading,  we  ensured  that  U.S.  interests  are  fully  protected. 
Limiting  the  number  of  downloaded  SS-19's  to  105  limits  the  potential  for  breakout 
through  reinstallation  of  the  removed  re-entry  vehicles.  The  United  States  is  al- 
lowed to  conduct  ten  re-entry  vehicle  inspections  a  year  under  START  to  confirm 
that  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  are  not  deployed  with  more  re-entry  vehicles  than  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  for  which  they  are  attributed.  The  elimination  of  large  numbers  of 
Russian  MIRVed  ICBMs  will  allow  us  to  concentrate  these  re-entry  vehicle  inspec- 
tions on  the  remaining  forces,  including  the  downloaded  SS-19's.  This  concentra- 
tion, coupled  with  our  own  national  technical  means  and  the  START  II  ban  on  flight 
testing  the  SS-19  with  more  than  one  re-entry  vehicle,  will  give  us  confidence  that 
downloading  has  been  carried  out  and  is  not  being  reversed. 

The  second  issue  concerned  the  conversion  of  silo  launchers  for  SS-18  heavy 
ICBMs.  Under  START,  most  silo  launchers  can  be  removed  from  accountability  ei- 
ther through  physical  destruction  or  through  conversion  to  carry  a  different  type  of 
ICBM.  Because  of  the  particular  importance  the  United  States  placed  on  heavy 
ICBMs,  however,  a  legally-binding  letter  associated  with  START  requires  that — un- 
like other  silos — heavy  ICBM  silos  be  physically  destroyed.  In  translating  the  June 
17  Joint  Understanding  into  a  treaty,  the  United  States  sought  to  include  similar 
provisions  in  START  II.  These  provisions  would  have  required  the  154  SS-18  silos 
remaining  in  Russia  after  the  completion  of  the  reductions  mandated  by  the  START 
Treaty  to  be  physically  destroyed. 

The  Russian  Federation  insisted  on  the  right  to  convert  (rather  than  destroy) 
these  silos,  arguing  that  it  wished  to  spare  itself  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  silos 
for  the  single-warhead  missiles  which  will  replace  eliminated  MIRVed  ICBMs.  We 
were  reluctant  to  accept  such  a  provision,  out  of  concern  that  the  silos  could  be  sub- 
sequently reconverted  to  hold  SS— 18s.  This  was  of  particular  concern,  since  the 
Joint  Understanding,  like  the  START  Treaty,  did  not  require  the  physical  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  SS-18  missiles  themselves. 

Under  that  compromise,  64  of  the  SS-18s  silos  will  be  destroyed,  while  the  re- 
maining 90  will  be  converted  under  procedures  which  preclude  their  use  for  SS-18 
ICBMs.  These  conversion  procedures  are  designed  to  be  time-consuming  and  costly 
to  reverse.  In  addition,  the  Russian  Federation  agreed  to  destroy,  in  the  presence 
of  U.S.  inspectors,  all  deployed  and  non-deployed  SS-18  missiles  and  launch  can- 
isters. This  destruction  goes  beyond  both  what  is  required  under  the  START  Treaty 
and  what  the  United  States  proposed  in  its  initial  draft  of  the  START  II  Treaty. 
The  Russians  further  agreed  to  detailed  inspections,  in  addition  to  those  allowed 
under  START,  of  the  silos  during  conversion,  as  well  as  to  additional  re-entry  vehi- 
cle inspections  (once  again,  beyond  those  allowed  by  START)  of  the  ICBMs  deployed 
in  those  converted  silos.  Finally,  the  Russians  agreed  that  only  SS-25  type  single- 
warhead  ICBMs  would  be  deployed  in  these  silos. 

As  a  result  of  this  compromise,  we  have  achieved  a  longstanding  U.S.  goal  of  the 
complete  elimination  of  heavy  ICBMs.  Heretofore,  we  have  had  to  place  particular 
emphasis  on  silo  destruction,  since  missiles  could  be  retained.  Under  START  II,  all 
the  SS-18  missiles  themselves  will  be  destroyed,  all  their  launchers  will  either  be 
destroyed  or  converted  using  the  stringent  procedures  described  above. 
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The  final  issue  concerned  heavy  bombers.  In  the  June  17  Joint  Understanding, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed  to  two  major  provisions  concerning  such  bomb- 
ers. First,  in  a  major  departure  from  START,  we  agreed  that  heavy  bombers  would 
be  counted  with  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  they  were  actually 
equipped.  START,  in  contrast,  heavily  discounts  such  bombers.  Second,  we  agreed 
that  100  bombers  could  be  reoriented  to  a  conventional  role,  with  no  conversion  pro- 
cedures. Such  heavy  bombers  would  not  count  at  all  against  START  II  warhead  to- 
tals. 

In  converting  this  agreement  to  treaty  language,  we  discovered  that  the  two  sides 
differed  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  heavy 
bombers  are  actually  equipped."  After  extensive  discussion,  the  Russians  accepted 
our  approach  of  using  realistic  operational  loadings  as  the  basis  for  bomber  weapon 
attribution.  In  return,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  accepted  in- 
spections of  all  heavy  bombers,  including  the  B-2,  in  order  to  allow  the  Russians 
to  confirm  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which  such  bombers  are  actually 
equipped.  Allowing  access  to  the  B-2  was  a  departure  from  what  the  Parties  agreed 
to,  at  United  States  insistence,  under  the  START  Treaty.  Since  the  Russians  agreed 
to  allow  the  use  of  extensive  shrouding,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concluded  that  such 
access  would  not  compromise  U.S.  security. 

In  summary,  the  extensive  and  intensive  negotiations  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  START  II  Treaty  have  resulted  in  a  sound,  verifiable  Treaty.  These  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  full  participation  of  senior  military  and  defense  offi- 
cials on  both  sides.  As  the  President  said  in  transmitting  this  historic  document  to 
the  Senate,  "the  START  II  Treaty  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
represents  a  watershed  in  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  nuclear  balance  and  further 
reduce  strategic  offensive  arms."  I  join  the  President  in  urging  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  this  important  Treaty. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

The  Chairman.  I  wall  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
the  opening  statement. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Eagleburger  to  discuss 
the  START  II  Treaty  today. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  without  his  persistence  and  dogged 
determination  during  the  final  months  of  the  Bush  administration, 
we  would  not  have  a  START  II  Treaty  today.  The  window  of  oppor- 
tunity for  concluding  the  treaty  became  narrow  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Had  the  Secretary  not  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  nego- 
tiations to  closure  before  his  departure  from  office,  I  doubt  whether 
a  START  II  Treaty  would  have  been  possible  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future. 

Certainly,  the  conditions  prevailing  today  in  Moscow  between  the 
President  and  the  parliament  would  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
propitious  for  signature  of  further  arms  control  agreements. 

I  recall  visiting  with  President  Boris  Yeltsin  last  November  in 
Moscow,  and  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  afford  a 
60-  to  90-day  transition  period  between  the  outgoing  Bush  adminis- 
tration and  the  incoming  Clinton  administration. 

The  problems,  as  he  perceived  them,  were  too  severe  and  poten- 
tial solutions  so  vital  that  the  Russian-American  agenda  could  sim- 
ply not  be  put  off  until  the  new  administration  got  "up  to  speed." 

And  President-elect  Clinton,  to  his  credit,  encouraged  the  out- 
going administration  to  accomplish  as  much  as  it  could  on  its 
watch  in  the  arms  control  area. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  look  forward,  once  again,  to  your  discussion  of 
how  the  final   outstanding  issues  were  resolved  during  the  end 
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game  of  START  II  and  your  views  on  the  timing  of  the  ratification 
process  presently. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Helms. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary — Larry,  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  How  are  you 
feeling? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  feel  fine.  I  just  cannot  talk,  which,  as  I  was 
saying  earlier,  Senator,  for  somebody  who  makes  his  living  talking, 
is  a  disastrous  situation. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  do  not  get  too  close  to  me,  because  that 
would  please  too  many  liberals.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again. 

I  was  thinking  this  morning,  how  many  times  has  Larry 
Eagleburger  appeared  before  this  committee  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it?  I  lost  count. 

There  were  times  when  we  had  to  agree  to  disagree,  agreeably, 
on  policy  differences,  but  not  many  times.  It  was  good  working  with 
you.  And  certainly  I  never  doubted  your  honesty. 

And  notwithstanding  the  few  different  approaches  to  attaining 
U.S.  goals  and  your  occasional  intransigence,  I  have  always  re- 
spected you,  because  I  knew  you  shot  straight  with  me  and  other 
Senators.  And  I  think  that  is  the  reason  you  enjoy  so  much  respect. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Helms.  Today  we  are  discussing  a  treaty  that  was  born 
and  raised  under  you.  If  you  are  not  its  father,  you  are  at  least  its 
godfather. 

The  treaty  drastically  cuts  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  between 
the  world's  two  great  nuclear  powers.  And  that  is  good,  but  there 
are  some  questions  that  we  must  discuss.  And  I  know  you  under- 
stand that. 

But  in  any  case,  Larry,  I  welcome  you,  as  do  the  other  Senators. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Senator  Helms. 

There  are  a  couple  of  questions.  I  thought  we  would  go  on  the 
10-minute  rule.  And  the  first  question  I  have  concerns  the  Ukraine, 
which  I  think  we  all  have  been  following. 

The  START  II  Treaty  cannot  enter  into  force  until  the  START  I 
enters  into  force.  START  I  cannot  enter  into  force  without  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Ukraine.  And  today  it  is  unclear  whether  the  Ukraine 
will  fulfill  its  May,  1992  commitment  under  the  Lisbon  Protocol,  to 
ratify  START  I  and  join  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

Secretary  Eagleburger,  what  is  your  assessment  of  the  current 
situation  in  the  Ukraine  with  regard  to  the  START  I  Treaty?  And 
how  would  you  assess  prospects  for  ratification  of  START  I  by  the 
Ukraine? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  what  I  know 
about  the  Ukraine  now  is  based  on  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 
So  I  am  not  sure  that  my  analysis  would  be  as  effective  as  some 
of  the  people  in  the  administration  who  are  talking  with  them  all 
the  time. 

But  let  me  try  to  answer  it  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  and 
my  suspicions.  And  I  must  say,  I  probably  would  be  a  little  bit 
more  frank  than  if  I  were  still  in  office. 
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But  I  think  it  has  been  a  legitimate  concern  on  our  part  from  the 
beginning  that  as  time  went  on,  in  the  Ukraine  there  would  be 
more  and  more  of  those  who  would  see  that  possession  of  these 
weapons  put  them  in  a  different  category  internationally. 

And  there  would  be  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  at  least  some 
in  the  Ukraine  to  hang  onto  those  weapons.  I  think  that  is  a  ter- 
rible mistake. 

I  see  there  is  now  an  article  in  the  most  recent  Foreign  Affairs 
in  which  an  academic  argues  they  should  keep  them.  To  me,  that 
is  monumental  insanity  that  any  American  would  suggest  that  to 
anybody. 

But  the  point  is,  I  think  there  is  no  question  there  are  some  in 
the  Ukraine  who  see  this  as  a  tool,  internationally,  that  strength- 
ens their  hand.  I  hope — and  certainly  the  Ukrainian  Government 
thus  far  has  made  the  right  noises  about  its  intentions  to  ratify. 
To  do  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  major  international  ca- 
tastrophe. 

I  might  also  say,  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  have  to  sell 
this  horse.  When  Jim  Baker  first  was  discussing  this  subject  with 
the  Ukraine,  there  was,  in  effect,  a  deal  cut. 

And  he  said,  in  effect,  "We  are  going  to  recognize — we  are  going 
to  try  to  provide  some  economic  assistance,  and  so  forth,  in  return 
for  your  conceding  to  the  NPT  and  then  getting  rid  of  these  weap- 
ons." 

And  that  was,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  clearly  understood.  I 
have  talked  to  Jim  Baker  since.  He  clearly  understood  it  that  way. 
An  agreement  was  fundamentally  made.  And  in  that  sense,  I  think 
at  this  stage  at  least,  the  Ukraine  is  reneging  on  an  agreement 
made  with  the  previous  administration.  Having  said  that — that  is 
water  over  the  dam,  I  suppose. 

But  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Ukraine  that  the  future  of  the  bilateral  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ukraine  is  going  to  depend,  to  some  degree, 
on  how  they  perform  on  this  absolutely  critical  question. 

Having  said  that,  there  is  one  other  point  I  would  make.  And 
that  is,  I  have  a  good  bit  of  sympathy  for  those  in  the  Ukraine  who 
argue  that  they  have  a  problem  with  Russia.  Clearly,  there  are 
some  in  Russia  who  would  like  to  see,  over  time,  the  Ukraine 
reincorporated  into  what  was  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  now  at 
least  be  incorporated  with  Russia. 

I  understand  that  is  a  concern.  And  I  think  we  have  to  be  con- 
scious of  that.  And  we  have  to  make  it  clear  in  Kiev  that  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  help  provide  the  kinds  of  support  that  would 
make  that  an  impossibility  over  time. 

But  fundamentally,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ukrainians  ought  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  fact,  it  is  close  relationships  with  the  United 
States  and  the  degree  that  they  can  accomplish  a  friendly  relation- 
ship with  Russia  that  are  their  best  guarantees  of  independence 
over  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  those  nuclear  weapons  provide  them  any  se- 
curity whatsoever  against  what  may  prove  at  some  point  to  be  Rus- 
sian aggression,  should  it  ever  occur. 

I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  answer  the  question,  Senator.  I  hope 
that  the  Ukrainians  will  have  enough  sense  to  understand  that 
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ratification  is  absolutely  critical.  I  hope  they  will  understand  that, 
if  they  play  around  with  it  too  long,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  impact 
on  our  bilateral  relationship,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis,  for  the 
Ukraine,  the  best  guarantee  of  its  independence  and  its  economic 
security  would  be  the  right  kind  of  a  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  we  should  do  to  help  bring 
about  this  relationship  and  to  secure  the  ratification  on  the  part 
of 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  suppose  we  have  to  be  clear  that  we  are 
prepared  to  help  them  bear  some  of  the  costs  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  those  weapons.  And  in  the  previous  administration  I  know 
we,  I  think,  had  offered  them  $175  million. 

Now,  maybe  that  is  not  enough,  but  $2  or  $3  billion  is  ridiculous. 
And  that  is  the  figure  I  heard  on  some  occasions.  We  ought  to  try 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  bear  the  cost  of  this  thing. 

But  it  seems  to  me  also  that  it  is  important  to  tell  the  Ukraine 
that  it  really  will  affect  the  way  we  look  at  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship, if  they  cannot  get  off  the  dime  and  deal  responsibly  with  this 
terribly  important  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  in  Washington  where  they  established 
their  own  embassy  and  are  no  longer  sharing  quarters  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Again,  we  need  to  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— and  I  am  sure  everybody  on  this  committee  does — it  is  not 
as  if  the  Ukraine  does  not  have  some  real  reasons  to  be  concerned, 
with  that  huge  neighbor  on  its  northern  border. 

And  we  need  to  be  sympathetic  to  that,  but  that  sympathy 
should  not  carry  to  the  point  of  willingly  conceding  to  their  violat- 
ing agreements  they  have  already  made  with  us;  and  second,  hold- 
ing up  the  whole  process  of  something  that  is  terribly  important, 
which  is  getting  rid  of  those  Russian  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  are  there  any  par- 
ticular understandings  or  declarations  that  you  believe  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  should  adopt  in  connection  with  the  approval 
of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Nothing  more  than  has  already  been  reported 
to  this  committee. 

The  CHAmMAN.  As  is. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  There  are  no  secret  protocols  or  hidden  let- 
ters or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  CHADtMAN.  When  we  agreed  to  the  final  version  of  the 
START  II,  just  as  you  were  departing  from  the  government,  did  we 
have  the  agreement  of  all  of  our  national  security  agencies? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Did  we  have  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  The  agreement  of  our  national  security  agencies. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  did.  And  I  know  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  very  careful  to  discuss  it  with  all  of  them.  I  do  know 
we  had  the — we  had  all  of  the  agencies,  I  think,  all  of  the  relevant 
agencies  with  us  at  the  negotiating  table.  And  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  everybody  agreed  with  the  outcome. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly,  DoD  was  part  of- 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.  No  question  there. 
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The  Chairman.  If  START  II  was  brought  into  force,  would  you 
favor  further  negotiations  on  strategic  defensive  arms?  And  what 
should  be  the  objectives  of  such  negotiations? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  If  START  II  comes  into  force 

The  Chairman.  If  START  II  is  brought  into  force,  would  you 
favor  further  negotiations? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  In  the  abstract,  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  Obvi- 
ously, anything  that  could  be  negotiated  in  the  way  of  reduction  of 
arms  is,  in  principle,  a  good  thing. 

I  would  have  to  see — I  have  no  particular  suggestions  on  what 
it  ought  to  be.  And  I  would  have  to  see  what  it  was  we  were  in- 
tending to  negotiate  it  under,  and  what  we  were  prepared  to  give 
for  whatever  we  got.  But  I  cannot — in  the  abstract,  I  cannot  object 
to  arms  control  negotiations.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  On  a  broader  scale,  what  do  you  see  as  the  prin- 
cipal arms  control  questions  that  will  be  coming  up  in  the  coming 
years? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  if  we  are  not  now  talking  about  just  re- 
lations with  Russia,  I  will  tell  you  about  my  real  concern  inter- 
nationally. And  I  do  not  have  an  answer  to  how  you  deal  with  it. 

But  I  will  tell  you,  to  me,  the  entire  question  of  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  and  mass  destruction,  whether  it  is  nuclear,  biological, 
or  chemical,  is  a  Pandora's  box  that  has  probably  already  been 
opened. 

And  to  me,  it  is  as  important  as  any  issue  that  this  country 
faces,  in  terms  of  trying  to  find  the  regime  or  regimes  to  deal  with 
that  question. 

I  think  it  is  a  monstrously  difficult  problem  to  comprehend,  much 
less  deal  with,  but  I  think  it  is  terribly,  terribly  important.  And  in- 
deed, if  I  can  make  a  point  here,  it  is  in  that  context  that  I  think 
what  is  going  on  in  North  Korea  right  now  is  so  terribly  important. 

If  the  North  Koreans  get  away  with  avoiding  or  preventing  the 
kinds  of  inspections  that  will  make  us  all  confident  that  they  are 
not  building  that  weapon  we  will  have  established  a  precedent  that 
every  pipsqueak  dictator  around  the  world  is  going  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  and  decide  he  can  do  the  same  thing.  To  me,  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  we  solve  the  North  Korean  question  the  right 
way. 

The  Chapman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  we  turn  now  to  Senator  Helms. 

Senator  HELMS.-Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  not  only  North  Korea;  it  is  some  other  countries  sitting 
around  the  world  who  are  just  as  dangerous,  potentially,  perhaps 
more  so. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  or  about  fourteen  years  ago,  we  had  SALT 
II  on  our  minds.  Arid  I  opposed  that  treaty  because,  as  I  saw  it, 
about  all  it  did  was  to  continue  to  pile  nuclear  weapons  on  top  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviets  had  enough  weapons  allowed  them — they  just  took 
our  pants  off  in  the  negotiations,  as  I  saw  it.  The  Soviets  had 
enough  weapons  allowed  in  that  treaty  to  destroy  the  United  States 
five  times.  And  we  could  destroy  the  Soviets  3V2  times. 

The  last  time  I  checked,  killing  somebody,  or  destroying  some- 
body, does  not  count  after  the  first  time.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  is  usually  the  case. 

Senator  Helms.  You  know,  these  are  sort  of  leading  questions, 
but  do  you  think  the  security  of  the  United  States  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  all  of  this  massive  reduction? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  You  mean  that  would  come  from  this  treaty? 

Senator  Helms.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No,  sir.  Whatever  the  arguments  on  the  ear- 
lier treaty,  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  the  charge  that  this  one 
permits  to  pile  more  on  top  of  more.  What  it  does  not  do  is  begin. 
START  I  began  it. 

But  what  it  does  do  is  really  begin  to  reduce  the  overall  numbers 
available  to  either  side.  And  whatever  else,  Senator — the  argument 
that  you  make  about  the  earlier  one — I  do  not  think  this  treaty  fits 
that  criticism. 

Senator  Helms.  There  are  some  things  that  worry  me  about  this 
treaty,  and  maybe  we  could  work  them  out.  And  I  think  I  am  going 
to  give  you  some  written  questions,  because  of  your  throat  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  It  probably  would  give  me  a  chance  to  answer 
when  I  probably  could  not  otherwise,  anyway. 

Senator  Helms.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  believe  that 
the  nuclear  stability  of  this  country  has  not  been  diminished  by  the 
reduction. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Senator,  I  hope  you  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  if  I  thought  the  answer  to  that  were  that  it  had  been,  I  would 
not  have  recommended  to  the  President  that  he  agree  to  the  reduc- 
tions. 

Senator  Helms.  Now,  just  as  you  have  indicated,  I  am  not  nearly 
as  worried  about  the  nuclear  capability  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
as  I  am  about  this  proliferation  question.  And  you  said  the  same 
thing  in  another  way. 

We  have  got  crazies  all  around  this  globe.  And  I  want  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  identify  the  country,  but  I  met  for  about  an  hour  yester- 
day with  the  ambassador  from  one  of  the  countries  that  really 
bothers  me. 

And  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  song  and  dance  that  I  got 
as  to  why  they  were  not  interested  in  signing  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty.  It  just  did  not  even  make  good  nonsense.  I  was 
as  courteous  to  the  guy  as  I  could  be,  but  his  country  and  others 
worry  me.  I  have  got  to  say  that. 

And  I  know  this  is  a  little  bit  out  of  your  field,  but  how  com- 
fortable do  you  feel,  as  a  former  official  of  our  government,  in  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  verify  the  Russian  compliance  with 
this  treaty? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  With  this  particular  treaty? 

Sanatory  Helms.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Senator,  I  am,  you  know,  again — please  un- 
derstand, I  am  not  the  expert  on  this.  But  we  had  a  lot  of  experts 
with  us  in  the  negotiations.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  did. 

Everybody  involved  worked  hard  on  making  sure  that,  as  far  as 
the  verification  experts  were  concerned,  they  were  confident  that  in 
regard  to  this  particular  treaty  and  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Russians  in  this  treaty,  they  were  verifiable. 
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And  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  understand  what  the  issues  were 
and  their  analysis  of  them,  I  must  tell  you  I  came  away  convinced 
that  this  treaty  has  no  verification  problem. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  that  is  what  Bud  Nance  tells  me.  And  I 
have  known  him  for  longer  than  he  wants  me  to  say  publicly,  since 
we  grew  up  together. 

CBO  sent  over  an  assessment  that  START  II  could  very  well  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  just  under  $2  billion  a  year.  You  have  seen  that 
report,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No,  sir.  I  have  not.  In  fact,  I  am  surprised; 
that  is  good. 

Senator  Helms.  Allow  me  to  hand  you  one.  You  might  want  to 
have  it  in  your  hip  pocket. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  this  money  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  treasury.  We  are  going  to  find  someplace  to  spend  it, 
knowing  this  Congress  as  I  do. 

However,  we  should  not  save  this  $1.9  billion  if  there  are  any 
doubts  or  if  there  should  be  any  doubts  in  the  future  about  the 
ability  to  deter  a  nuclear  war  with  the  level  of  weapons  in  this 
treaty.  And  I  take  it  that,  as  of  now,  you  do  not  have  any  appre- 
hensions. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No,  sir.  I  do  not.  And  in  fact,  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  treaty  I  think  we  will  be  in  a  better  position. 

Senator  Helms.  All  right.  Now,  let  me 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Maybe  a  little  bit  more  confident  that  things 
will  remain  stable. 

Senator  Helms.  Good.  Having  asked  you  a  few  sweetheart  ques- 
tions, let  me  ask  you  a  few  technical  questions,  maybe.  Why  do  you 
think  that  START  I  does  not  require  the  destruction  of  any  mis- 
siles, even  mobile  missiles,  but  START  II  does  require  the  destruc- 
tion of  SS-18s? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  How  can  I  say  that — my  understanding  of 
START  I,  and  certainly  my  understanding  of  START  II,  is  that,  in 
fact,  the  consequence  of  the  agreements. 

Senator  Helms.  All  right.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  am  getting  at. 
Do  you  have  any  notion  of  how  many  SS-18s  the  former  Soviet 
Union  declared  in  START  I? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  do  not,  offhand.  No,  Mr.  Chairman — Mr. 
Senator.  We  have  got  all  sorts  of  experts  back  here,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  either.  I  am  told  in  the  high  300s. 

Senator  Helms,.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  told  in  the  high  300s,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  the  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Helms.  I  am  told  352. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  prepared  to  try  to  get  all  that  for  you. 

Senator  Helms.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  discussed  publicly.  Why 
are  the  former  Soviets  not  required  to  declare  their  number  of  SS- 
18s  to  be  destroyed  under  START  II  until  after  START  II  goes  into 
effect? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Because  START  II  uses  the  START  I  data. 
Senator,  I  would  warn  you,  though  these  questions  are  perfectly  le- 
gitimate, you  are  getting  to  a  point  where  my  absence  from  the 
Government  for  4  months  makes  it  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  unfair  to- 


Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  get  you  answers  to 
these  questions.  But  the  START  II  Treaty  uses  the  START  I  data, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  likely — and  I  am  trying 
to  stay  away  from  things 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  get  you  answers 
to  these  questions.  Just  understand,  I  do  not  want  to  risk  looking 
any  more  stupid  than  I  have  to  by  trying  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Helms.  I  appreciate  that.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that 
as  many  as  800  SS-18s  have  already  been  produced  but  have  not 
been  declared  under  either  START  I  or  START  II? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  The  best  way  I  can  answer  that  question, 
Senator,  is  on  the  basis  of  what  I  knew  at  the  time  I  left  office, 
when  I  did  have  access  to  all  of  this  intelligence  information.  I 
would  have  to  answer  that  question  in  the  negative,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  let  us  agree  that  you  look  at  the  questions 
in  writing,  and  get  whatever  information  that  you  can  and 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  would  be  pleased  to.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Helms.  Then  let  me  know.  Because  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns about  it. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Helms.  How  can  the  United  States  enforce  the  acceler- 
ated reduction  under  START  II  of  strategic  forces  by  the  Ukraine, 
Belarus — or  however  you  pronounce  that 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Belarus. 

Senator  Helms.  Right — when  these  states  are  not  even  parties  to 
the  START  II  Treaty? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  do  not  think  they  have  to  be  parties  to  the 
START  II  Treaty,  Senator,  in  the  sense  that  START  I  requires  that 
those  weapons  all  be  returned  to  Russia.  And  assuming  that  that 
happens,  START  II,  which  is  only  an  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
and  Russia,  applies  once  the  weapons  have  been  returned  from 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  to  the  Russian  Federation. 

So  all  I  am  saying  is,  START  II,  as  I  have  said  in  the  statement, 
depends  upon  START  I  being  adopted  and  complied  with.  And  as- 
suming it  is,  then  the  negotiation  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  has 
comprehended  within  it  what  has  been  returned  to  Russia  as  a  con- 
sequence of  START  I. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  what  you  are  saying— and  if  you  are  say- 
ing it,  I  kind  of  agree  with  it — is  that  we  better  count  on  Yeltsin 
staying  in  place  over  there.  And  we  better  do  whatever  we  reason- 
ably can  to  help. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Senator,  there  is  no  question.  First  of  all, 
START  II  cannot  happen  if  START  I  does  not  happen.  START  II 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  carrying  out  START  I. 

START  I  obviously  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  a  Russian 
government  to  proceed,  but  it  also  depends  on  Kazakhstan, 
Belarus,  and  Ukraine  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
START  I. 

And  under  those  circumstances,  I  will  be  very  clear  to  everybody 
that  Mr.  Yeltsin  is  committed  to  carrying  all  of  this  out.  And  yes, 
the  answer  to  your  question  is:  It  is  important  that  he  or  some 
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other  reformer  committed  to  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  be 
running  that  country.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Helms.  I  agree.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  You.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Eagleburger,  some  of  the  competence  and  expertise  you 
bring  to  this  hearing  stems  from  the  fact  that  you  were  there  dur- 
ing the  final  weeks  of  the  Bush  administration  in  which  decisions 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  START  II  Treaty. 

Can  you  recall  what  the  arguments  were  for  or  against  complet- 
ing the  treaty  before  President  Bush  left  office,  as  opposed  to  leav- 
ing it  as  unfinished  business  for  the  incoming  Clinton  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Senator,  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  focused  on  that  particular 
question. 

In  other  words,  should  we  leave  it  to  the  new  administration? 
Should  we  get  it  done?  It  was  talked  about,  I  guess,  a  little  bit. 

But  much  more  important  was:  If  we  are  going  to  proceed  to 
complete  the  treaty,  do  we  not  need  to  make  sure  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration would  be  in  support  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  re- 
sult? 

And  there  were  conversations  carried  on  between  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  administrations.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was 
any  particular  debate  on  whether  we  ought  to  leave  it  to  the  next 
administration. 

I  can  tell  you  what  I  felt,  which  was  that  proceeding  to  complete 
the  treaty  was  not  playing  political  games  against  the  new  admin- 
istration if  we  got  it  accomplished. 

It  was  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  we  ought 
to  proceed  to  get  it  done  if  we  could.  We  quite  clearly  understood 
that  any  new  administration  then  would  have  to  take  time  to  re- 
view all  of  the  details  of  where  we  were  and  what  we  had  done. 

It  could  have  taken  months.  And  we  felt  that  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  benefit  to  the  new  administration,  and  certainly  to  the  United 
States,  to  get  it  done  if  we  could,  as  long  as  we  were  not  giving 
away  the  store  in  the  process. 

Senator  Lugar.  During  late  November,  Senator  Nunn  and  I  trav- 
eled to  Russia.  We  conferred  with  you  and  your  associates  upon  our 
return,  and  finally  with  President  Bush.  But  in  Russia,  we  con- 
versed with  President  Yeltsin  on  the  desirability  of  Russia  complet- 
ing the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Nunn  argued,  for  the  benefit  of  history,  that  he  had  as- 
surances that  President-elect  Clinton  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Bush  administration  completing  the  treaty  on  its  watch. 

I  said,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  that  President  Bush,  having  initialed 
the  historic  Joint  Understanding  in  June  with  President  Yeltsin, 
certainly  saw  virtue  in  that. 

Both  of  us  affirmed  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  hiatus  of  several 
weeks  or  months  before  the  Clinton  administration  geared  up  to 
deal  with  these  issues.  And  therefore,  if  President  Yeltsin  had  con- 
cerns over  continuity  in  American  policy,  we  felt  that  it  was  in  his 
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best  interest  to  move  ahead.  Notwithstanding  the  advice  that  we 
gave  to  him,  which  I  frankly  stated  to  you  then 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  remember. 

Senator  Lugar.  What  do  you  think  were  the  primary  consider- 
ations for  President  Yeltsin  in  moving  ahead  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  think  it  was  much  tougher  for  him.  Clearly, 
there  is,  lack  of  a  better  term,  conservative  nationalist,  a  group 
that  opposes  reform  in  general  that  was  clearly,  I  think,  prepared 
to  use  this  agreement  against  him,  just  as  it  was  in  his  attempts 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  regard  to  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

I  think  there  was  and  there  clearly  still  is,  I  think,  an  absolutely 
phony  argument  on  the  part  of  some  in  Moscow  that  this  is  a  trea- 
ty that  is  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  clearly  not  advan- 
tageous to  Russia. 

I  do  not  think  any  analysis  of  this  treaty  proves  that.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  proves  the  opposite,  that  it  is  a  balanced  treaty  that  is  to 
the  benefit  of  both  sides.  But  it  was  clear  then,  and  I  think  it  is 
clear  still,  that  some  people  are  going  to  try  to  use  the  results  of 
the  treaty  to  charge  him  with  having  given  away  the  store  to  us. 

So  the  domestic  political  picture  in  Russia,  I  think,  was  much 
more  mixed.  I  think  it  was  fairly  obvious  that  Mr.  Yeltsin's  en- 
emies could  use  his  agreement  to  the  treaty  against  him,  which 
was  clearly  not  the  case  domestically  in  this  country  since  both 
parties  clearly  were  in  favor  of  it.  So  it  was  tougher  for  him.  I 
think  he  made  an  absolutely  courageous  decision  then. 

I  think  he  made  a  courageous  decision  earlier  in  June  when  he 
met  with  President  Bush  and  kind  of  said,  "Let  us  get  rid  of  all 
of  these — the  old  shibboleths  of  the  way  we  have  dealt  with  these 
arms  control  agreements.  Let  us  really  make  a  difference  and  get 
the  numbers  down." 

I  think  he  has  been  absolutely  courageous  in  this  whole  effort. 
I  think  it  was  tougher  for  him  to  come  to  grips  with  making  the 
final  decisions  to  support  it  than  it  was  for  us,  but  he  did  it. 

Senator  Lugar.  In  May,  Senator  Pell,  our  chairman,  and  I  were 
among  Senators  who  visited,  once  again  in  Russia,  with  members 
of  the  Parliament,  along  with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

It  was  our  distinct  impression  then  that  action  by  the  Parliament 
on  START  II  was  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future,  in  large  part 
because  the  Parliament — and  for  that  matter,  the  Yeltsin  govern- 
ment— is  preoccupied  with  the  constitutional  crisis,  and  further- 
more that  the  START  II  Treaty,  for  reasons  you  just  discussed,  is 
grist  for  the  mill  for  that  dispute. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Khasbulatov,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliament, 
said  that  he  would  never  countenance  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
so  long  as  Mr.  Kozyrev  remained  foreign  minister. 

Can  you,  from  your  continuing  study  of  the  situation  in  Russia, 
advise  the  committee  on  what  you  believe  are  likely  to  be  cir- 
cumstances or  scenarios  that  might  cause  that  picture  to  change? 

For  the  moment,  it  would  appear  doubtful  that  we  are  going  to 
have  activity  on  the  treaty  in  Russia,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Many  counsel  that  we  should  not  move  too  fast  in  the  Senate  on 
the  treaty,  given  that  predicament. 
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Mr.  Eagleburger.  Let  me,  if  I  can,  Senator,  focus  on  that  last 
point  first.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  likeli- 
hood that  ratification  will  be  delayed  in  Moscow  should  make  any 
difference  to  the  speed  with  which  we  proceed  to  ratify. 

We  do  not  lose  anything,  since  the  treaty  does  not  go  into  effect 
unless  both  sides  have  agreed  to  it  anyway.  But  we  will  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  we  want  these  nuclear  weapons  re- 
duced in  number,  that  we  think  this  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

I  guess  I  can  see  an  argument,  which  I  suspect  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration may  make  that,  "Well,  if  we  ratify  it  too  fast  we  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  in  Moscow  who  argue  that  it  is  to  our  bene- 
fit and  not  to  theirs." 

Well,  I  am  not  a  psychiatrist.  I  cannot  parse  that  one,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  sensible  argument,  except  maybe  that 
one,  that  would  say  we  ought  to  delay  what  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  the  Russian  Federation,  and  the 
human  race  because  of  some  concern  about  whether  they  will  ratify 
at  their  end  or  not. 

If  they  do  not  ratify  it,  it  will  be  a  tragedy,  but  it  will  not  cost 
us  anything  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  we  had  ratified  it.  So  I  do 
not  see  any  argument  against — for  delay  on  the  basis  of  that. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  cannot  tell  you  when  the  Parliament 
will  or  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  this  thing.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Yeltsin,  and  the  parliamentary  goons  who  oppose  him,  are  certainly 
in  the  midst  of  a  major  tug  of  war,  which  is  going  to  go  on  for  some 
time. 

From  my  perspective,  the  answer  to  that  is:  We  have  to  try  to 
deal  where  we  can  and  support  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  mod- 
eration and  reform.  That  is  clearly  Mr.  Yeltsin,  not  Mr. 
Khasbulatov. 

And  if  it  takes  some  time  for  them  to  work  through  the  reform 
process  to  the  point  that  the  Parliament,  either  this  Parliament  or 
a  new  one,  can  then  face  the  question,  OK.  We  have  to  live  with 
that.  And  we  have  to  do  what  we  can,  I  think,  to  try  to  make  life 
a  little  easier  for  Mr.  Yeltsin  in  that  regard. 

But  that  ought  not  affect  the  way  we  think  about  how  we  em- 
brace or  do  not  embrace  the  treaty.  We  ought  to  be  making  it  clear 
to  Moscow  that  we  do  not  think  this  is  a  one-way  street. 

They  get  as  much  out  of  this  as  we  do,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  both  countries  if  the  wrong  people  accomplish  what  they  are 
sent  out  to  do,  which  is  bring  it  to  an  end. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  it  takes  to  solve  that  problem  in  Mos- 
cow. I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  optimistic  that,  in  the  end,  Mr. 
Yeltsin  will  succeed.  So  I  just  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Lugar.  My  final  question  pertains  to  the  fact  that  while 
our  arms  control  negotiations  were  proceeding,  what  had  been  a  bi- 
lateral START  negotiation  became  something  else.  Senator  Helms 
and  you  have  had  dialog  on  the  successor  states  and  the  START 
I  situation.  START  II  is  a  bilateral  treaty. 

However,  is  there  a  danger  that  Russia  itself,  one  of  the  two  sig- 
natories to  the  START  Treaty,  could  be  further  fractionated,  and 
that  we  could  find  ourselves  once  again,  in  a  situation  of  multiple 
parties  to  a  bilaterial  treaty  in  the  event  that  the  ratification  proc- 
ess remains  stalled? 
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Mr.  Eagleburger.  First,  let  me  go  back  to  the  major  point  you 
made. 

I  devoutly  hope  it  does  not  occur,  but  I  think  one  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  failure  of  reform  in  Russia  and  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Yeltsin  or  whomever  else,  or  whatever  reformer  may  be  there 
to  succeed  is,  in  fact,  the  fragmentation  of  Russia. 

My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  that  is  more  likely,  in  fact, 
than  some  return  to  some  monolithic  authoritarian  system  where 
everything  is  run  out  of  Moscow,  but,  you  know,  it  could  go  any  of 
a  number  of  ways. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  concern  that  that  is  what  could 
happen.  Under  those  circumstances,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  arises.  And  if  that  means  you  have  to  nego- 
tiate with  more  than  one  partner,  we  will  have  to  do  it. 

But  it  also  means,  Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  that  to  the  degree 
we  and  the  Russian  Federation  can  move  this  whole  process  while 
we  are  both  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it,  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

And  the  time  is  simply  wasted,  at  a  minimum.  And  maybe  at 
some  point  we  will  all  regret  it  later,  that  we  did  not  seize  the  mo- 
ment and  do  what  we  could  when  we  could. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Just  following  that  thought  up,  did  I  hear  you  correctly  that  you 
see  a  danger  of  Russia  itself  being  fragmented? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  was  saying — you  know,  this  again  is  one  of 
the  joys  of  not  being  in  office,  I  can  say  things  which  I  probably 
would  not  have  dared  say  earlier — that  I  really  do  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  without  predicting  a  particular  outcome,  that  if  you  look 
at  the  possible  consequences  of  a  failure  of  reform  and  the  attempts 
to  build  a  market  economy  and  to  democratize  the  country  in  Rus- 
sia— not  just  Mr.  Yeltsin,  but  for  me — at  least  at  this  stage,  he 
epitomizes  the  reform  process,  the  two  obvious  alternatives,  it 
seems  to  me  are,  one,  a  return  to  an  authoritarian,  centralized,  bu- 
reaucratic state  run  from  Moscow.  The  other — and  I,  frankly,  think 
the  more  likely  alternative  is  that,  in  fact,  the  Russian  Federation 
itself  begins  to  fragment  into  smaller  entities. 

And  as  a  consequence,  what  we  find  ourselves — what  we  could 
find  ourselves  dealing  with  is  not  simply  a  Russian  Federation  run 
from  Moscow  or  wherever  else,  but  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  dif- 
ferent entities  that  were  once  a  part  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  natural  boundaries  within  Russia. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No,  but  there  are  no  natural  boundaries  in 
Bosnia  either,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  whole  point.  This 
does  not  relate  necessarily  to  rationality,  but  it  does  relate  to  sort 
of  the  ethnic  makeup  of  a  particular  region. 

And  all  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  let  loose  if,  in 
fact,  reform  fails.  And  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  Although  as  they  say, 
if  reform  fails  in  Russia,  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  alternatives  are 
particularly  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  Chairman.  From  an  ethnic  viewpoint,  I  thought  that  Russia 
was  pretty  much  homogeneous  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No.  No.  I  am  not  an  expert  and  do  not  have 
a  map  here,  if  you  look  around,  you  can  find,  sprinkled  throughout 
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what  is  now  the  Russian  Federation,  any  number  of  areas  with  eth- 
nic groups  that  are  not  Russian  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  And,  as  you  know,  you  can  find  a  lot  of  Rus- 
sians who  live  in  some  of  the  other  former  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  they  form  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  substantial  minority  of 
the  population. 

The  minority-majority  question  in  terms  of  what  was  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  indeed  Russia,  is  not  as  complex  or  messy  perhaps  as 
in  Bosnia,  but  there  are  some  similarities. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  on  Bosnia  for  a  minute,  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  your  presence  here — being  more  an  expert  on  Yugo- 
slavia than 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  did  such  a  good  job  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have — with  no  responsibility  for  what 
you  say — would  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  be 
doing  in  connection  with  Bosnia? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  not  feel  compelled  to 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No.  No.  No.  I  am  not  trying  to  duck  from  it. 
I  must  tell  you,  this  is  a  conundrum  for  which  I  do  not  have  a  very 
good  answer. 

I  will  tell  you,  frankly,  the  one  thing  that  overwhelms  me,  in 
terms  of  looking  at  it,  is  my  absolute  conviction  that  if  the  United 
States  becomes  involved  with  the  application  of  military  force  in 
that  area,  we  will  deeply  regret  it.  And  that  is  a  prejudice  of  mine. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Having  said  that,  if  that  is  where  I  start, 
then  I  have  to  go  on  from  there  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
make  a  difference  on  the  edges.  That  is  all. 

And  I  hate  it.  I  hate  to  say  that  to  you,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  conflict  is  going  to  go  on  in  a  bloody  and  unholy  way 
for  some  period  of  time  and  that  our  ability  to  influence  events  is — 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  really  lay  it  on  the  line  and  say  that 
whatever  force  it  takes  or  that  is  necessary  to  end  this,  we  will  do, 
then — short  of  that,  I  think  we  make  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  think 
we  can  really  make  much  difference. 

As  long  as  I  have  got  the  chance  and  my  voice  is  still  holding  up, 
let  me  make  a  point  with  regard  to  the  use  of  force. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  I  think  the  application  of  the  use  of  force 
to  try  to  end  this  awful  civil  war  in  Bosnia  would  take  a  lot  more 
than  any  of  us  have  thought  through. 

Clearly,  that  is  an  important  factor.  And  if  we  are  going  to  lose 
a  lot  of  Americans  or  allied  or  UN  forces,  we  have  to  think  it 
through . 

But  what  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  is  also  very  important,  and 
we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  is  that  there  is  not  any  other  country  in 
the  world  dealing  with  this  that  can  take  the  feel-good  option  if 
they  want,  and  do  a  little,  and  if  it  does  not  work,  they  stop. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  that  when  the  United  States  de- 
cides to  use  force,  we  had  better  decide  we  are  going  to  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  succeed,  because  if  we  use  force  and  fail 
to  succeed,  we  have  sent  every  pipsqueak  Saddam  Hussein  around 
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the  world,  including  Kim  Sung  in  North  Korea,  a  message  that  is 
ambivalent. 

And  they  have  got  to  understand  that  when  the  U.S.  is  put  in 
the  position  where  it  is  going  to  act,  we  are  going  to  act  to  succeed, 
not  simply  to  make  ourselves  feel  good,  because  if  we  do  the  latter, 
we  are  simply  inviting  the  kinds  of  trouble  on  a  global  basis  that 
derive  from  a  misunderstanding  and  a  misjudgment  of  what  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  tolerate. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  think  back  a  few  years  to  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam.  And  the  only  way  we  could  have  won  there  was  by  going 
nuclear.  That  would  have  been,  obviously,  would  have  been 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  been  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  We  should  not  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  They  really  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  that  now,  but,  you 
know,  you  cannot  redo  history.  But  you  can  learn  from  it. 

The  Chadiman.  Right. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  And  I  will  tell  you,  one  of  the  things  that  will 
bother  me  forever  is  the  Lebanese  experience,  where  we  put  some 
Marines  in  there  to  accomplish  one  objective — and  in  the  process 
of  time  the  objective  changed.  And  maybe  none  of  us  were  smart 
enough  to  see  it.  And  the  attitude  of  the  contending  parties  in  Leb- 
anon changed  toward  us,  and  we  ended  up  with  250  dead  Marines, 
because  we  did  not  understand  what  we  were  doing. 

I  have  overdone  that,  but  it  was  at  least  in  part  because  we  did 
not  understand  the  situation  into  which  we  had  gone  and  that  the 
situation  had  changed.  And  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you  know, 
we  need  to  understand  that  the  potential  consequences  of  small 
acts 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  May,  in  fact,  lead  to  large  acts. 

And  under  those  circumstances,  when  somebody  asks,  you  know, 
"If  you  lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Bosnia  and  you  use  tactical 
air  strikes  against  Serbian  targets,  and  that  does  not  work,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  next?"  the  answer  cannot  be,  "Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  will  think  about  that." 

We  better  know  before  we  do  x  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  x  does 
not  work.  I  am  getting  excited. 

The  Chairman.  Always  keeping  a  nuclear  threshold.  We  do 
not 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  I  am  not — God  knows,  I  am  not  ever  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  here.  I  am  saying:  You  can  get 
started  down  a  track  that  you  do  not  realize  where  you  are  until 
it  is  too  late  if  you  are  not  careful.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic  and  agree  with  you.  One  final 
question  on  my  part,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  believe  there  is  a 
real  risk  that  the  Ukraine  might  back  away  from  the  Lisbon  proto- 
col, keep  some  sort  of  a  nuclear  arsenal,  become  a  nuclear  weapons 
state? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  a  risk  of  that.  And  I 
would  say  the  risk  is,  at  this  state,  still  relatively  small. 
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But  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  and  every- 
body else  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ukrainians  that  if  that  is  the 
route  they  choose,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 

And  I  do  not  mean  that  in  a  threatening  way.  But  if  that  is  the 
route  they  decide  to  follow,  they  have  thrown  the  whole  question 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  the  whole  question  of  how  you  manage  the 
issue  of  reducing  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  available  to 
each — to  the  various  countries. 

They  have  thrown  all  of  that  into  a  cocked  hat  and  we  have  to 
start  all  over  again,  and  in  a  much  more  dangerous  situation. 

And  for  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  understand  how  any  rational  per- 
son can  argue  that  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ukrainians  has  any  major  impact  on  their  ability  to  resist 
Russian  aggression  if,  in  fact,  it  should  ever  take  place. 

I  mean,  I  can  understand  the  concern  about  the  Russians.  It  is 
historic.  And  I  can  understand  that.  There  are  other  ways  to  deal 
with  it  than  playing  around  with  this  monstrous  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  to  Kazakhstan,  the 
same  possibility? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  problem  is  as  great 
there,  frankly. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  two  more  questions. 

Following  up  on  the  comment  you  made  about  Lebanon,  this 
committee  has  not  been  briefed,  to  my  knowledge,  by  Secretary 
Christopher  on  the  rationale  for  sending  300  American  troops  in 
Macedonia.  What  comment  would  you  make  about  sending  300  peo- 
ple to  Macedonia  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  first  of  all  Senator,  I  deeply  believe  that 
those  who  have  gone  out  of  office  have  to  be  careful  not  to  make 
life  more  difficult  for  their  successors,  even  when  their  successor 
sends  telegrams  around  the  world  telling  them  how  badly  we  did 
and  how  well  they  are  doing. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  it.  It  is  probably 
a  good  step.  As  long,  again,  Senator,  as  we  understand,  300  observ- 
ers, troops,  in  Macedonia  can  have  potential  consequences.  It  may 
deter  Serbian  aggression  against  Macedonia,  but  if  it  does  not,  it 
is  a  trip  wire.  If  it  does  not  work,  we  could  not  lightly  stand  by  and 
watch  300  Americans  put  at  risk. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  second? 

Senator  Lugar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is,  under  the  United  Na- 
tions— whatever  it  is  called — Participation  Act,  we  have  permission 
to  send  under  UN  auspices,  up  to  1,000  people. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  But  again,  Mr.  Chairman  whether  it  is  300 
or  1,000 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Lugar.  The  question  is  even  having  permission  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  not  opposed  to  it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  has 
some  merits,  as  long  as  everyone  understands  there  are  potential 
consequences  to  the  acts  we  take.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Look,  I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  things  that  always  bothers 
me  as  I  try  to  analyze  the  Bosnia  case  is  if  it  should  turn  out  later 
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on  that  our  failure  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  in  Bosnia  led  to 
an  expansion  of  this  mess  to  Macedonia  and  involved  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks,  and  God  knows  who  else,  I  will  have  to  sit  there 
and  say  to  you,  you  know,  "We  made  a  mistake." 

It  will  look  very  much  like  Neville  Chamberlain  at  Munich  at 
that  stage.  I  cannot  argue  the  point.  I,  maybe,  have  a  little  more 
sympathy  for  Chamberlain  than  I  used  to  have,  but  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent point. 

If  it  goes  badly,  and  the  war  expands,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  answer  to  why  we  did  not  bring  it  to  an  end  no  matter  what  the 
cost. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  likely,  but  if  I  am  wrong,  then  I  can  only 
tell  you  we  will  have — we,  and  I  really  mean  the  administration  of 
which  I  was  a  part,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  will  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  not  acting  when  history  will  tell  us  we  should  have. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  great  risk,  but  I  must  tell  you  it  is  always 
on  my  mind. 

Senator  Lugar.  That  is  great  risk  in  the  situation.  I  ask  the 
question  because,  having  failed  to  take  action  prior  to  this,  a  deci- 
sion to  send  300  people  in  Macedonia,  and  the  potential  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  trip  wire,  might  suggest  that  some  thought  has 
been  given  to  what  we  do  next. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  If  I  learned  nothing  else  out  of  whatever 
amount  of  years  I  spent — if  you  have  not  thought  through  the  steps 
you  must  take  if  the  first  one  does  not  work,  then  you  have  made 
a  terrible  mistake.  You  have  got  to  have  thought  to  the  degree  a 
sensible  mind  can  parse  this.  There  are  limits  there. 

You  must  have  thought  through,  if  this  does  not  work,  "What  is 
it  we  do  next?" 

Senator  Lugar.  The  next  time  we  see  Secretary  Christopher 
should  we  ask  him,  "Have  you  thought  about  step  two  or  three?" 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  tell- 
ing you  what  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  But  I  kind  of  like  the  question,  nevertheless. 

Senator  Lugar.  My  second  question  pertains  to  NATO.  I  was 
among  those  who  felt  that  NATO  ought  to  have  acted  last  year  in 
a  rather  massive  way  in  Bosnia. 

Picking  up  your  point — if  you  are  going  to  do  it,  you  better  do 
it  right — this  year  I  am  not  certain  how  much  force  NATO  has  to 
project  if  a  decision  to  do  so  were  made. 

French  and  British  forces  in  Bosnia  were  sent  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices on  a  humanitarian  mission  to  feed  people  who  are  under 
siege,  not  to  fight  for  them  or  to  rearrange  the  territory. 

And  in  fact,  NATO  members  may  not  have  very  many  more  peo- 
ple that  they  could  send  if  we  were  to  think  about  a  large  expedi- 
tionary force — which  leads  to  the  question  of  how  many  people  are 
left  in  NATO  to  send  anywhere! 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  question,  but  I  did  ask  that  one 
of  Secretary  Christopher  when  he  sat  where  you  are.  And,  without 
answering,  he  thought  I  was  perhaps  too  pessimistic. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  If  the  various  NATO  member  states  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  forces  that  are  available  to  NATO  in  a  crisis, 
then,  "Yes.  You  are  too  pessimistic." 
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But  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  like  this  on  the  basis 
of  forces  immediately  available,  it  is  much  closer.  It  is  much  tight- 
er. And,  you  know,  the  British  have  got  a  problem  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, so  they  are  tied  up  there. 

It  ought  to  be  fairly  obvious  that,  for  historic  reasons,  you  cannot 
count  on  the  Germans  or  the  Italians  for  any  troops.  So  you  are 
kind  of  to  the  U.S.,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  British,  and 
the  French.  And  it  gets  to  be  a  much  tighter  thing,  I  think. 

I  think  there  is  and  always  has  been  a  possibility  of  a  greater 
NATO  role  in  terms  of,  if  nothing  else,  making  its  command  and 
control,  and  so  forth,  facilities  available  to  the  UN. 

But  if  I  could,  since  I  have  got  the  opportunity,  I  would  make  one 
more  point  with  regard  to  all  of  this.  If  nothing  else,  the  Bosnian 
mess,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  say  to  all  of  us  that  we  need  to 
think  through  what  it  is  we  can  build  internationally  so  that  the 
next  time  we  have  one  of  these,  we  are  not  faced  with  the  awful 
kinds  of  choices  that  President  Clinton  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
now  have  to  face  and  that,  I  think,  we  had  to  face. 

And  what  that  means  to  me — and  maybe  there  are  other  an- 
swers, but  what  that  means  to  me  is  a  really  very  hard  look  at 
what  we  can  do  the  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  in  terms  of  an  availability  of  a  command  and  con- 
trol structure  and  troops  that  have  at  least  practiced  with  each 
other,  maneuvered  with  each  other,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  kind 
of  go  through  this  agony  everytime. 

And  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  Part  of  the  issue  with  regard  to 
the  Yugoslavia  question  was  that  in  the  earlier — not  just  days  or 
months — the  earlier  years,  there  was  a  substantial  disagreement 
between  ourselves  and  many  of  our  NATO  allies  over  how  serious 
this  was  going  to  become. 

And  I  will  say,  we  were  a  lot  closer  to  right  than  they  were,  but 
because  there  was  this  difference  of  view,  you  could  not  get  any 
community  of  view  in  terms  of  "It  is  necessary  that  we  do  some- 
thing now.  " 

Now,  maybe  we  begin  to  learn  some  lessons  from  this,  one  of 
which  is  that  this  ought  not  be  something  that  each  time  a  particu- 
lar country  has  to  try  to  organize  itself  to  deal  with,  but  that  we 
begin  to  build  the  kind  of  UN  structure,  always  under  the  control 
of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
still  controlling  U.S.  troops,  but  a  structure  that  makes  it  possible 
to  react  with  more  speed  when  the  Security  Council  as  a  whole  de- 
cides this  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  that  sense,  we  are  kind  of  coming  to  it  a  little  bit  in  the  Soma- 
lia case.  We  are  kind  of  building  a  legislative  record  here,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not. 

And  it  seems  to  me  this  is  something  that  deserves  very  careful 
study  to  begin  to  think  about,  because  Bosnia  and  the  Yugoslav  col- 
lapse is  not  the  first  or  last  time  we  are  going  to  face  this,  Senator. 
It  is  going  to  be  with  us  now  for  decades  to  come,  I  think,  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  agree  with  you.  And  I  appreciate  your  willing- 
ness to  share  your  thoughts  with  us  in  these  areas. 

And  I  also  commend  Secretary  Christopher  for  his  call  that  it  is 
time  for  NATO  to  take  another  look  at  reorganization,  expansion 
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of  membership,  and  so-called  out-of-area  roles,  because,  unhappily, 
the  Yugoslav  situation  hits  one  of  these  arcs  that  is  just  outside 
NATO's  traditional  boundaries. 

Perhaps  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  U.N.,  we  ought  to  rethink 
NATO's  roles  and  missions  in  response  to  changing  security  cir- 
cumstances in  Europe. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  think  there  is  a  synergy  between  NATO  and 
the  UN  here,  if  you  can  persuade  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  to 
let  it  happen,  that  provides  some  real  opportunities  to  get  them  to- 
gether. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the 
ideas  that  this  may  lead  us  to  is  to  recognize  that  the  charter  of 
the  UN  contains  many  keys  to  what  the  future  could  hold,  that  we 
should  have  troops  under  Article  43  at  the  immediate  beck  and  call 
of  the  Secretary  General — of  the  Security  Council,  rather — and  also 
that  NATO  could  be  considered  a  regional  organization  under  the 
UN  banner. 

This  is  a  thought  that  has  not  been  used  sufficiently.  And  I  think 
we  should  think  of  it  as  part  of  the  UN  and  as  a  regional  force 
which  is  specifically  provided  for  in — I  believe  it  is  sections  six  and 
seven. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here  and  for  letting  your  testi- 
mony on  the  questions  wander  a  little  bit.  I  wish  you  well  and  hope 
we  see  you  soon. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  All  right,  sir.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  and  I  want  to  bring  you  greetings  from  Sen- 
ator Biden,  who  specifically  wanted  his  regards  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Give  him  mine  in  return. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes.  The  committee  is  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10:10  a.m.,  June  24,  1993.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-116,  the  Capitol,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Robb,  Feingold,  and  Coverdell. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  come 
to  order.  I  would  like  to  welcome  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing Ambassador  Woolsey,  Director  of  CIA.  He  is  being  joined  this 
morning  in  open  session  by  other  members  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Following  this  session,  the  committee  will  repair  up  to  room  S- 
407  with  regard  to  the  underlying  details  of  the  START  II  Treaty. 

This  is  the  fourth  session  that  the  committee  has  held  this 
month  and  last  month  with  regard  to  START  II.  I  will  schedule  ad- 
ditional hearings  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  and  military 
leaders  and  other  experts  in  strategic  arms  control. 

The  treaty  is  now  under  consideration  in  Russia,  where  there 
have  been  significant  difficulties  between  the  Yeltsin  Government 
and  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Ambassador  Woolsey's  primary  task  this 
morning  is  to  provide  the  committee  with  his  judgments  as  to  his 
confidence  that  the  intelligence  community  is  able  to  monitor  Rus- 
sian compliance  with  START  II,  and  that  any  militarily  significant 
failure  to  comply  or  to  do  so  would  be  detected  in  time  to  prevent 
any  jeopardy  to  our  vital  national  security  interests. 

I  have  also  asked  Ambassador  Woolsey  to  let  us  know  of  any 
problem  areas.  We  appreciate  his  judgment  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  intelligence  community  as  to  the  implications  of  the  cur- 
rent dispute  in  Russia  regarding  the  ratification  of  START  II. 

I  think  we  will  get  under  way.  I  welcome  Senator  Robb,  and  I 
would  now  ask  you  if  you  would  care  to  go  ahead. 

(81) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  R.  JAMES  WOOLSEY,  DIRECTOR, 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored 
to  be  here  today.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  issue  since  I 
began  work  as  an  adviser  on  the  SALT  I  Treaty  as  a  captain  in 
the  Army  in  1969  at  Helsinki  and  Vienna.  And  then  I  served  as 
delegate  at  large  on  the  START  negotiations  in  1983,  and  then 
again  in  1985  and  early  1986,  along  with  the  negotiations  on  the 
defense  and  space  talks. 

I  appear  today,  however,  as  only  a  surrogate  for  those  who  actu- 
ally did  the  work  on  the  START  Treaty  itself  as  it  was  brought  to 
culmination,  including,  most  importantly,  Ambassador  Linton 
Brooks,  who  is  back  behind  us  here  in  the  audience,  and  the  profes- 
sionals from  the  intelligence  community  who  did  the  real  work  on 
this  treaty. 

Even  though  I  have  had  a  long  interest  in  this  area  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  here,  I  was  not  personally  involved  in  this  negotiation. 
It  is,  however,  quite  gratifying  to  see  this  culmination  of  many 
years  of  work  by  so  many  able  people,  several  of  them  behind  me 
here,  on  the  START  Treaty  and  this  START  II  Treaty. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  intelligence  community's  ability  to  monitor  the  START  II 
Treaty.  This  is  a  historic  agreement  because  it  not  only  bans  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  with  multiple  warheads,  MIRVed 
ICBM's,  but  it  also  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  destructive  ICBM  in  the  arsenal  of  the  former  Soviet  Union: 
the  SS-18. 

At  the  outset,  though,  let  me  make  an  important  distinction.  I 
am  prepared  to  speak  to  you  today  about  our  ability  to  monitor  the 
provisions  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  This  is  our  ability  to  identify 
activities  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  obligations  under  the 
treaty. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  provide  judgments  regarding  verifica- 
tion, which  is  a  function  designed  to  evaluate  compliance  with  trea- 
ty provisions  and  which  is  carried  out  by  the  policy  community 
with  the  support,  of  course,  and  advice  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  give  you  the  bottomline  of  our  assess- 
ment about  the  prospects  of  monitoring  the  START  II  Treaty.  As 
with  the  START  I  agreement,  the  level  of  confidence  that  we  have 
in  monitoring  specific  provisions  of  the  treaty  varies.  While  the  in- 
telligence community  will  be  able  to  monitor  many  of  the  treaty's 
provisions  with  a  high  degree  of  certitude,  in  some  areas  our  ability 
will  be  problematic.  Overall,  however,  we  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity are  confident  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  the  tasks  that  will  fall 
to  us  under  this  agreement. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at  our  overall  judgment. 
More  specifically,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  how  intelligence  has 
supported  policymakers  during  the  treaty  negotiations,  the  major 
monitoring  tasks  for  intelligence,  and  our  ability  to  spot  any  signifi- 
cant instances  of  potential  Russian  cheating.  I  will  conclude  with 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  challenges  the  Russians  face  in  imple- 
menting START  II. 
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The  intelligence  community  took  an  active  role  in  providing  pol- 
icy support  during  all  phases  of  the  treaty,  from  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position  to  the  Geneva  meeting  of  December  1992, 
where  the  details  of  START  II  were  put  in  final  form. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  community  support  was  especially 
crucial  in  two  areas.  First,  the  community  helped  the  policymakers 
understand  the  consequences  of  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
the  consequences  for  not  only  its  nuclear  weapons  infrastructure 
but  also  for  the  Russians'  negotiating  behavior. 

Second,  the  intelligence  community  took  an  active  role  in  helping 
to  shape  the  treaty  in  ways  that  both  complement  our  monitoring 
capabilities  and  also  inhibit  potential  Russian  cheating.  Here,  for 
example,  the  community  paid  particular  attention  to  SS-18  missile 
silos. 

Intelligence  personnel  stressed  the  importance  of  treaty  provi- 
sions that  would  allow  us  to  monitor  the  conversion  of  SS-18  mis- 
sile silos  to  accommodate  a  smaller,  single  warhead  missile.  Treaty 
provisions  were  also  crafted  to  ensure  that,  after  conversion,  any 
effort  by  Russia  to  restore  the  multiple  warhead  SS-18's  to  these 
silos  would  be  a  long,  costly,  and  observable  process. 

START  II  will  take  7  to  10  years  to  implement  fully.  Throughout 
this  time,  the  intelligence  community  will  be  called  upon  to  monitor 
dramatic  reductions  and  numerical  limits  on  missiles,  on  sub- 
marines, and  on  bombers.  We  will  also  monitor  highly  technical  re- 
strictions on  missile  capabilities,  and  prohibitions  on  the  location 
of  these  missiles  and  their  system  components. 

I  would  like  to  identify  briefly  some  of  our  new  tasks  under 
START  II.  They  include:  first,  monitoring  a  reduction  in  Russian 
nuclear  weapons  to  a  level  between  3,000  and  3,500  warheads. 

Second,  monitoring  a  ban  on  production,  flight  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  MIRVed  ICBM's.  Third,  monitoring  the  conversion  of 
some  SS-18  silos  to  accommodate  a  smaller,  single  warhead  mis- 
sile. 

Fourth,  monitoring  the  conversion  of  some  MIRVed  SS-19 
ICBM's  to  carry  only  a  single  warhead.  And  fifth,  monitoring  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  Russian  heavy  bombers,  and  ensur- 
ing that  those  reconfigured  to  carry  conventional  ordnance  do  not 
carry  nuclear  weapons  or  train  for  nuclear  missions. 

As  I  said  earlier,  our  ability  to  monitor  specific  provisions  of 
START  II  varies,  but  overall  we  are  confident  of  our  ability  to  mon- 
itor the  treaty.  This  judgment  is  based  on  a  variety  of  factors,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  our  extensive  experience. 

For  over  three  decades,  the  intelligence  community  has  oeen  col- 
lecting against  and  analyzing  Soviet  strategic  forces  and  monitor- 
ing other  arms  control  agreements.  Without  getting  into  sensitive 
sources  and  methods  in  public,  which  we  will  of  course  examine 
with  you  in  closed  session,  I  can  say  that  our  confidence  will  be 
highest  when  monitoring  weapons  that  are  already  deployed,  such 
as  silo-based  ICBM's,  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
heavy  bombers. 

We  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  our  ability  to  monitor 
weapons  reductions,  including  the  elimination  of  the  SS-18.  And 
we  are  also  confident  of  our  ability  to  monitor  the  ban  on  MIRVed 
strategic  missiles. 
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Our  confidence  in  monitoring  a  number  of  these  activities  is  en- 
hanced by  new  onsite  inspection  provisions  in  the  START  II  Trea- 
ty. For  example,  we  would  have  the  right  to  observe  the  destruction 
of  all  declared  SS-18  missile  airframes  and  launch  canisters.  We 
would  have  the  right  to  observe  and  take  measurements  of  SS-18 
silos  that  are  being  converted  to  hold  the  smaller  missile. 

We  also  would  have  the  right  to  conduct  additional  inspections 
at  converted  SS-18  silos  to  confirm,  among  other  things,  that  the 
new  missile  being  fitted  into  the  silo  has  a  single  warhead.  And  we 
would  have  the  right,  at  special  times,  to  inspect  heavy  bombers  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  configured  to  carry  more  nuclear  weapons 
than  allowed. 

In  some  areas  of  START  II,  such  as  monitoring  missile  produc- 
tion, our  uncertainties  will  be  greater.  Some  facilities  will  have  con- 
tinuous onsite  inspection  and,  of  course,  our  confidence  in  monitor- 
ing the  production  of  missiles  at  those  facilities  will  be  high.  By  the 
same  token,  we  will  have  less  confidence  in  our  estimates  of  missile 
production  and  facilities  where  we  do  not  have  a  continuous  inspec- 
tion regime  in  place. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  we  historically  have  had  in  monitoring 
missile  production  where  there  was  no  right  to  conduct  inspections, 
we  are  less  certain  about  the  number  of  missiles  that  the  Russians 
have  produced  but  have  not  deployed.  As  a  consequence,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  logical  possibility  that  some  undeclared  missiles 
may  have  been  stored  in  locations  that  we  do  not  know  about. 

While  START  II  will  not  help  us  resolve  these  uncertainties,  we 
believe  we  have  enough  information  to  judge  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  large-scale  program  to  store  several  hundred  or  more 
undeclared,  nondeployed  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

When  we  examined  the  potential  for  cheating  under  the  START 
II  Treaty,  we  paid  particular  attention  to  those  scenarios  that  could 
theoretically  be  both  feasible  and  attractive  to  the  Russians,  and 
also  those  that  theoretically  would  pose  the  greatest  challenge  to 
our  monitoring  capabilities.  We  also  consulted  with  the  Office  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  other  experts  to  make  certain 
that  we  included  scenarios  that  had  the  greatest  significance  to  our 
military  planners. 

Just  as  under  the  START  I  Treaty,  the  most  potentially  trouble- 
some scenarios  are  those  that  involve  the  covert  production  and  de- 
ployment of  mobile  missiles  and  their  launchers.  The  START  II 
Treaty  has  neither  increased  nor  reduced  these  concerns. 

When  examining  the  scenarios  and  estimating  our  chances  of  de- 
tecting potential  cheating,  we  also  took  into  account  Russia's  in- 
creasing openness,  especially  its  more  aggressive  press  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  constitutional  reform.  We  believe  such  develop- 
ments will  not  only  inhibit  government  secrecy,  but  will  make  pur- 
poseful deception  more  difficult  to  conceal. 

We  believe  that  in  the  presence  of  such  reform  neither  Russia 
nor  the  other  former  Soviet  states  will  be  able  to  initiate  or  execute 
a  sophisticated  cheating  program.  We  also  think  that  an  effort  to 
hide  a  small  number  of  weapons,  while  almost  impossible  to  detect, 
would  provide  them  with  little  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  few  minutes  I  have  talked  about  the 
intelligence  community's  ability  to  monitor  START  II.  Now  I  would 
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like  to  turn  the  focus  on  some  of  the  important  political  and  mili- 
tary issues  that  confront  Russia  and  the  other  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  issues  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  Russia's  ability 
to  implement  this  agreement. 

Russia  faces  an  unprecedented  challenge  in  carrying  out  the  deep 
reductions  called  for  under  the  two  START  treaties.  It  is  ironic  that 
one  of  the  factors  that  may  complicate  implementation  of  the 
START  II  Treaty  is  Russia's  own  ambitious  plan  to  destroy  weap- 
ons and  systems  beyond  the  reductions  outlined  in  START  I  and 
START  II. 

Russia,  for  example,  plans  to  eliminate  hundreds  of  missiles  and 
warheads  in  addition  to  those  called  for  under  the  treaties.  I  might 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  problem  we  have  historically  had  with 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  costs  associ- 
ated with  destroying  this  additional  equipment  and  modernizing 
the  residual  force  will  burden  Russia's  ailing  economy.  Moreover, 
Russia's  willingness  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  START  II  will 
depend  on  the  success  of  its  modernization  program  and  its  ability 
to  create  a  viable  strategic  force  for  the  future. 

The  relationship  between  Russia  and  Ukraine  also  threatens  to 
stall  Russia's  progress  in  implementing  the  START  agreements. 
Russia  has  set  preconditions  for  exchanging  START  I  instruments 
of  ratification  and  for  ratifying  START  II.  Russia's  preconditions 
are  that  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  must  ratify  START  I 
and  accede  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  nonnuclear  states. 

At  present,  Ukraine  appears  to  be  the  state  most  motivated  to 
retain  strategic  forces.  It  is  also  the  state  most  capable  of  maintain- 
ing them.  While  President  Kravchuk  continues  to  insist  that 
Ukraine  will  become  nuclear  free,  a  substantial  number  of  par- 
liamentary deputies  are  calling  for  Ukraine  to  assume  control  of 
nuclear  forces  on  its  territory.  Ukraine's  attitudes  and  actions  may 
be  affecting  Kazakhstan,  which  has  voiced  interest  in  keeping  some 
SS-18  silos  and  missiles  for  use  as  space  launch  vehicles. 

Thus  far,  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  their 
differences  over  the  control  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
Ukraine.  Presidents  Yeltsin  and  Kravchuk  have  been  upbeat,  how- 
ever, about  the  results  of  their  recent  summit,  at  which  President 
Yeltsin  agreed  to  provide  Ukraine  security  guarantees  prior  to 
Kiev's  ratification  of  START  I  and  prior  to  its  accession  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  However,  the  details  of  Russia's  guarantees 
must  still  be  worked  out  with  Ukraine,  and  past  efforts  to  do  so 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

We  also  note  that  further  delay  in  Ukraine's  ratification  of 
START  I  will  push  back  Russia's  timetable  for  full  implementation 
of  both  START  treaties  and  will  compress  the  time  available  for 
Russia  to  reduce  its  strategic  forces.  Even  after  the  treaty  enters 
into  force,  Russia  could  remain  preoccupied  with  ensuring  the 
Ukraine  has  eliminated  its  strategic  arms  and  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  restate  that  we  in  the  in- 
telligence community  are  confident  that  with  the  resources  and 
tools  that  we  have  requested  in  our  budget  submission,  we  can  ful- 
fill the  monitoring  tasks  that  will  fall  to  us  under  this  treaty. 

As  with  other  arms  control  treaties,  it  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  treaty  monitoring  information  provided  to  us  by  Russia.  We 
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must  be  careful,  however,  about  becoming  too  dependent  on  such 
information.  Given  the  potential  for  instability  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  only  prudent  course  is  for  us  to  maintain  our  watch  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  through  our  array  of  technical  collection 
systems,  and  to  ensure  that  we  continue  to  have  the  independent 
capability  to  monitor  the  treaty. 

Right  now,  the  intelligence  community  has  that  capability  and  is 
well-postured  and  ready  for  the  challenge  it  faces  in  monitoring  the 
START  treaties.  But  let  me  add  an  important  caveat  to  this  judg- 
ment, one  I  think  you  would  expect  from  me.  Our  assessment  and 
our  overall  confidence  in  monitoring  START  II  depends  heavily  on 
the  resources  and  tools  that  we  have  asked  be  made  available  to 
us.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  our  capabilities  are  eroded  by  re- 
source cuts,  our  confidence  in  monitoring  the  treaty  diminishes. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certainly  prepared  to 
answer  questions  to  the  extent  possible  in  open  forum  before  you 
move  to  the  other  room. 

Let  me  just  note  that  today  with  me  are  Doug  MacEachin,  my 
Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence,  who  was  Chief  of  the  DCI's  Arms 
Control  Intelligence  Staff,  and  who  participated  in  the  START  II 
negotiations;  Craig  Chellis,  who  is  the  current  Chief  of  the  Arms 
Control  Intelligence  Staff;  and  Larry  Gershwin,  my  National  Intel- 
ligence Office  for  Strategic  Programs,  who  produced  our  monitoring 
estimate.  These  three  gentlemen  are  certainly  prepared  to  meet 
with  you  in  the  closed  session  to  respond  to  questions  in  more  de- 
tail. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Woolsey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ambassador  Woolsey 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity's judgments  regarding  its  ability  to  monitor  Russian  strategic  forces  under 
the  START  II  Treaty.  As  is  appropriate,  I  will  present  judgments  about  monitoring, 
which  is  an  intelligence  function,  not  about  verification,  which  is  a  broader  policy 
function  that  the  Intelligence  Community  supports  through  its  monitoring  activities. 
A  full  discussion  of  our  monitoring  judgments  on  START  issues  can  be  found  in  our 
National  Intelligence  Estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  giving  you  the  bottom  line  of  our  assessment 
about  the  prospects  of  monitoring  the  START  II  Treaty.  As  with  monitoring  START 
I,  some  areas  will  be  problematic;  but  the  Intelligence  Community  will  be  able  to 
monitor  many  provisions  of  START  II  with  high  confidence.  This  is  a  credit  to  the 
analytic  expertise  as  well  as  the  collection  capabilities  available  to  the  Intelligence 
Community.  Equally  important  are  specific  Treaty  provisions  designed  to  enhance 
verification;  the  Intelligence  Community  helped  to  formulate  these  provisions. 

intelligence  support 

The  Intelligence  Community,  represented  by  the  Chief  of  the  DCI's  Arms  Control 
Intelligence  Staff,  was  deeply  involved  in  the  senior-level  interagency  process  that 
led  to  the  development  of  US  positions  during  the  START  II  negotiations. 

— We  provided  critical  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 

Union  on  its  nuclear  infrastructure  and  on  Russian  negotiating  behavior. 
— We  helped  design  specific  Treaty  provisions  that  were  included  in  the  Treaty 
to  complement  our  monitoring  capabilities  and  to  interact  synergistically  with 
our  national  intelligence  means  to  enhance  these  monitoring  capabilities. 
We  endeavored  also  to  design  verification  provisions  that  would  inhibit  cheating. 
We  stressed  the  importance  of  provisions  that  would  allow  us  to  monitor  the  conver- 
sion of  SS-18  silos  for  single-warhead  missiles,  ensuring  that  these  missiles  have 
only  one  warhead,  and  that  restoring  the  silos  to  house  SS-18s  once  again  would 
be  a  long,  costly,  and  observable  process. 

The  Chief  of  the  DCI's  Arms  Control  Intelligence  Staff  participated  in  the  senior- 
level   negotiations,  beginning  in   Moscow   in   September   1991   with   discussions  of 
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President  Bush's  Initiative,  that  culminated  in  Geneva  in  December  1992  where  the 
details  of  START  II  were  finalized.  The  Intelligence  Community  advised  policy- 
makers and  negotiators  and  assessed  policy  initiatives  throughout  the  negotiating 
process. 

RATIFICATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  specific  monitoring  issues,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Russia  faces  an  unprecedented  challenge  in  c-nying  out  deep  re- 
ductions under  the  two  START  treaties.  Russia's  implementation  task  will  be  com- 
plicated by  its  ambitious  plans  to  go  beyond  START  I  and  II  requirements  in  dis- 
mantlement efforts.  For  example,  the  Russians  have  said  that  they  intend  to  elimi- 
nate hundreds  of  missile  airframes  in  addition  to  SS-18s  and  to  dispose  of  the  asso- 
ciated propellants.  Furthermore,  they  have  stated  their  intent  to  dismantle  many 
thousands  of  nuclear  warheads,  some  of  which  will  come  from  strategic  systems. 

Russia's  willingness  to  fulfill  START  II  requirements  will  depend,  in  part,  on  its 
ability  to  modernize  its  remaining  forces  to  make  them  viable  into  next  century  and 
to  ensure  that  it  remains  a  strategic  super-power.  Probably  the  most  expensive  re- 
sult of  START  II  implementation  for  Russia  will  be  adjusting  its  ICBM  force  to  con- 
form to  Treaty  requirements.  This  will  include  producing  a  silo-based  SS— 25-type 
missile;  converting  silos  for  the  missile;  modifying  the  SS-19  ICBM  as  a  single-war- 
head system;  and  expanding  and  modernizing  the  mobile  SS-25  ICBM  force.  The 
costs  of  these  limited  modernization  programs  will  be  a  significant  burden  on  Rus- 
sia's economy. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  has  set  preconditions  for  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation for  START  I  and  for  its  ratification  of  START  II:  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Ukraine  must  ratify  START  I  and  accede  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  non- 
nuclear  states.  As  you  well  know,  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  been  unable  to  bridge 
their  differences  over  the  control  and  ultimate  disposition  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  in  Ukraine.  Presidents  Yeltsin  and  Kravchuk  have  been  upbeat  about  the 
results  of  their  recent  summit  at  which  Yeltsin  agreed  to  provide  Ukraine  security 
guarantees  prior  to  Kiev's  ratification  of  START  I  and  accession  to  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty.  However,  the  details  of  Russia's  guarantees  must  still  be  worked 
out  with  Ukraine,  and  past  efforts  to  do  so  have  been  unsuccessful.  Further  delay 
in  Ukraine's  ratification  of  START  I  and  the  resulting  delay  in  the  implementation 
of  both  START  treaties  will  compress  the  time  available  for  Russia  to  reduce  its 
forces. 

Russia's  ability  to  fulfill  START  II  requirements  within  proscribed  timeliness  may 
come  into  question.  It  has  already  begun  the  elimination  process,  but  the  longer  the 
delay  in  formal  implementation,  the  greater  the  chance  that  Russia  will  have  to  re- 
duce its  current  force  to  3,500  warheads  under  START  II  in  about  the  same  amount 
of  time  originally  envisioned  for  reaching  6,000  warheads  under  START  I.  Even 
after  entry-into-force,  the  effort  involved  in  ensuring  elimination  of  strategic  arms 
and  nuclear  weapons  in  Ukraine  could  occupy  much  of  Russia's  attention  and  delay ' 
the  process  in  Russia. 

MONITORING  TASKS 

Under  START  II  the  Intelligence  Community  will  be  expected  to  monitor  the  ac- 
tivities associated  with  the  reduction  of  Russian  strategic  offensive  nuclear  forces 
over  a  7-  to  10-year  period  as  well  as  Russia's  subsequent  adherence  to  the  numeri- 
cal limits  in  the  Treaty.  These  tasks  will  be  in  addition  to  the  requirements  to  mon- 
itor activities  relative  to  qualitative  restrictions  on  the  technical  characteristics  and 
capabilities  of  the  weapon  systems  involved,  and  locational  restrictions  contained  in 
the  START  I  Treaty.  Finally,  we  are  charged  to  detect  and  correctly  interpret  any 
activities  that  are  prohibited  by  either  treaty. 

Our  specific  new  monitoring  tasks  under  START  II  include  the  requirements  to: 
— Monitor  warhead  reductions  to  between  3,000  and  3,500,  including  a  1,700  to 

1,750  sublimit  on  SLBM  warheads. 
— Monitor  the  ban  on  production,  flight-testing,  acquisition,  and  deployment  of 

MIRVed  ICBMs  aRer  1  January  2003. 
— Monitor  the  conversion  of  up  to  90  SS-18  silos  for  smaller,  SS-25-type  single- 
warhead  ICBMs. 
— Monitor  up  to  105  SS-19  ICBMs  that  are  downloaded  to  carry  only  a  single 

warhead. 
— Monitor  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  with  which  Russian  heavy  bombers 

are  actually  equipped. 
— Determine  that  heavy  bombers  reoriented  for  conventional  roles  do  not  carry 
nuclear  weapons  or  train  for  nuclear  missions. 
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MONITORING  JUDGMENTS 

The  Intelligence  Community's  monitoring  judgments  are  based  on  three  decades 
of  experience  in  collecting  against  and  analyzing  Soviet  strategic  forces  as  well  as 
in  monitoring  other  arms  control  agreements.  More  specifically,  the  monitoring  judg- 
ments are  based  on: 

— Analyses  of  testing,  production,  deployment,  and  operational  practices  as  well 

as  engineering  assessments  of  strategic  weapon  systems  characteristics. 
— The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  and  programmed  collection  systems. 
— The   potential   contribution   of  verification   measures  contained   in   the   two 
START  treaties. 
With  regard  to  monitoring  specific  limitations  in  the  START  II  Treaty,  our  con- 
fidence will  be  highest  when  monitoring  the  mandated  reductions,  including  the 
elimination  of  SS-18  ICBMs,  as  well  as  accounting  for  the  number  of  deployed  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems — single-warhead  ICBMs,  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  heavy  bombers — that  remain  in  the  force. 

As  all  MIRVed  ICBM  systems  are  eliminated,  we  expect  the  single-warhead  SS- 
25  road-mobile  force  to  expand  and  a  silo-based  variant  of  this  missile  to  be  de- 
ployed. With  the  help  of  notification  requirements,  we  believe  that  we  will  be  able 
to  track  the  growth  of"  this  force. 

We  will  be  able  to  monitor  the  ban  on  MDlVed  ICBMs  after  2003  both  by  tracking 
the  elimination  of  launchers  for  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  by  analyzing  the  data  from 
flight  tests  of  new  missiles. 

— Since  the  START  I  Treaty  was  signed,  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated  telemetry  tapes,  as  called  for  by  the  Treaty,  and  installed  te- 
lemetry playback  equipment  on  each  other's  territory. 
— Based  on  the  information  and  equipment  provided  by  Russia,  Intelligence 
Community  experts  have  high  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to  process,  in- 
terpret, and  analyze  the  telemetry  data  contained  in  the  Russian  tapes. 
For  some  START  II  monitoring  tasks  our  uncertainties  will  be  greater.  As  we 
stated  last  year  during  the  START  I  ratification  hearings,  monitoring  missile  pro- 
duction activity  is  more  difficult  than  monitoring  reductions  and  deployed  forces. 
— At  facilities  where  we  conduct  continuous  portal  perimeter  monitoring,  our 

uncertainties  in  monitoring  future  production  will  be  low. 
— Our  estimates  of  missile  production  at  facilities  not  subject  to  continuous 
monitoring  or  on-site  inspection,  however,  will  continue  to  be  more  uncertain. 
An  outgrowth  of  the  historical  difficulty  in  monitoring  missile  production  is  that 
our  estimates  of  the  nondeployed  missile  inventory  are  less  certain.  Nevertheless, 
the  Intelligence  Community  stands  by  the  judgment  it  made  last  year:  we  do  not 
believe  the  Russians  have  maintained  a  large-scale  program  to  store  several  hun- 
dred or  more  undeclared,  nondeployed  strategic  ballistic  missiles.  We  acknowledge, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  that  some  undeclared  missiles  have  been  stored  at  un- 
identified facilities. 

Firms  in  both  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  developing  and  advertising  plans  to 
produce  new  space  launch  vehicles  (SLVs)  that  are  based  on  MDlVed  ICBMs.  If 
such  SLVs  are  not  Treaty-accountable,  ambiguities  could  arise.  Any  SLVs  used  with 
mobile  launchers,  however,  must  differ  from  Treaty-limited  missiles  in  ways  that 
are  observable  by  NTM. 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  CHEATING 

With  regard  to  detecting  and  correctly  interpreting  prohibited  activity,  we  exam- 
ined nearly  40  cheating  scenarios  in  1991  when  analyzing  our  ability  to  monitor 
START  I.  In  light  of  START  II  limitations  and  bans,  we  examined  additional  sce- 
narios. In  both  cases  the  Intelligence  Community  sought  to  devise  scenarios  that 
theoretically  would  be  the  most  feasible  and  potentially  interesting  to  the  Russians 
as  well  as  most  challenging  to  US  intelligence  capabilities.  We  consulted  with  the 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  experts  to  make  certain  that  we  had 
included  those  scenarios  that  would  have  the  most  military  significance  to  our  stra- 
tegic military  planners. 

The  cheating  scenarios  that  continue  to  be  the  most  potentially  troublesome  are 
those  that  would  involve  the  covert  production  and  storage  of  mobile  missiles  and 
their  launchers.  START  II  has  neither  increased  nor  reduced  these  concerns. 

When  estimating  our  chances  of  detecting  and  correctly  interpreting  potential 
cheating,  we  judge  that  the  increasing  openness  of  Russia  and  the  other  former  So- 
viet republics  make  cheating  increasingly  difficult  to  conceal. 

— The  Intelligence  Community  continues  to  doubt  that  Russia  and  the  other 
former  Soviet  states  will  be  able  to  initiate  and  successfully  execute  sophisti- 
cated cheating  programs.  This  confidence  is  due  largely  to  the  extent  of  social, 
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political,  and  economic  disruption,  the  increased  difficulty  of  keeping  govern- 
ment activities  secret,  and  the  advent  of  more  aggressive  press  and  legislative 
oversight  activities  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  farther  constitutional  reform. 
— Although  an  effort  to  hide  a  small  number  of  weapon  systems  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  detect,  we  judge  that  it  would  also  be  of  little  interest  or 
value  to  Russia. 

TREATY  PROVISIONS  TO  ENHANCE  MONITORING 

Although  open-source  information  is  now  more  abundant  and  relevant  than  in  the 
past  and  we  have  an  impressive  array  of  technical  collection  systems,  it  was  clear 
during  the  negotiations  of  both  START  treaties  that  we  would  encounter  significant 
uncertainties  in  monitoring  some  provisions  if  we  had  to  rely  only  on  our  national 
intelligence  means.  All  START  I  provisions  designed  to  enhance  verification,  includ- 
ing those  that  guarantee  access  to  telemetry  data  from  ballistic  missile  flight  tests, 
will  continue  to  apply  under  START  II.  In  addition,  START  II  provides  for  supple- 
mentary on-site  inspections  that  will  aid  our  ability  to  monitor  its  unique  provisions. 
The  value  of  these  Treaty  provisions  for  monitoring  varies,  depending  on  the  task. 
In  some  cases,  we  can  obtain  the  same  information  using  our  own  collection  assets. 
In  other  cases,  the  information  gained — particularly  from  on-site  inspections — will 
be  unique,  and  many  of  our  uncertainties  will  be  reduced  over  time.  In  any  case, 
on-site  inspections,  notifications,  and  regular  data  exchanges  will  facilitate  our  abil- 
ity to  optimize  the  employment  of  our  intelligence  collection  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  START  I  Treaty's  13  types  of  inspections,  START  II's  new  on- 
site  inspection  provisions  would  assist  in  monitoring  specific  activities: 

— We  would  have  the  right  to  observe  the  elimination  of  all  declared  SS-18  mis- 
sile airframes  that  are  not  eliminated  through  launches,  as  well  as  all  associ- 
ated launch  canisters. 
— We  would  have  the  right  to  confirm  by  direct  measurement  that  five  meters 
of  concrete  have  been  poured  into  converted  SS-18  silos,  as  well  as  to  observe 
the  entire  process  of  concrete  pouring,  and  to  measure  the  inner  diameter  of 
the  restrictive  ring  installed  in  the  upper  portion  of  each  silo. 
— We  would  have  the  right  to  conduct  four  additional  RV  inspections  per  year 
at  converted  SS-18  silos  to  confirm  the  single-RV  load  of  the  SS-25-type  mis- 
sile, observe  the  upper  portion  of  its  canister  for  identification  purposes,  and 
confirm  the  continued  presence  of  the  restrictive  ring. 
— During  special  heavy  bomber  exhibitions  and  all  short-notice  inspections  of 
heavy  bombers  after  the  START  I  baseline  period,  we  would  have  the  right 
to  inspect  the  interiors  of  weapons  bays  and  external  weapons  attachment 
points. 
As  we  stated  during  the  START  I  hearings  last  year,  for  some  monitoring  tasks 
we  will  continue  to  rely  most  heavily  on  information  acquired  from  our  independent 
technical  sensors.  For  example,  neither  START  treaty  requires  the  exchange  of  te- 
lemetry tapes  from  the  flight  tests  of  bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  nor  do  they  pro- 
hibit the  encryption  of  such  test  data.  Moreover,  START  provisions  will  provide  lit- 
tle assistance  in  detecting  prohibited  activity  at  locations  the  Russians  do  not  de- 
clare. 

RESOURCE  ISSUES 

As  valuable  as  Treaty  provisions  are  to  our  monitoring  effort,  we  are  cautious 
about  becoming  totally  dependent  upon  Russian  information  or  cooperation  to  per- 
form our  monitoring  tasks,  especially  given  continuing  uncertainties  about  Russia's 
political  future.  Even  in  the  case  of  telemetry,  an  independent  collection  capability 
will  be  critical  to  determining  that  the  tapes  we  receive  from  the  Russians  are  com- 
plete and  contain  real  flight  data.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  vitally  important  to 
maintain,  to  the  extent  possible,  our  array  of  technical  collection  systems  as  a 
means  to  ensure  an  independent  capability  to  monitor  the  treaties. 

Currently  the  United  States  has  a  wide  array  of  intelligence  sensors  to  use  in 
monitoring  foreign  strategic  forces.  Nearly  all  of  our  monitoring  judgments  depend 
on  the  availability  of  these  airborne,  land-,  sea-,  and  space-based  collectors  and  on 
the  assumption  that  we  will  be  able  to  task  them  as  required.  However,  the  avail- 
ability of  our  technical  sensors — as  well  as  our  ability  to  monitor  the  two  START 
treaties — is  obviously  tied  to  intelligence  funding  levels.  The  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity has  reduced  its  resources  devoted  to  Russian  military  developments  across  the 
board.  But,  in  reality,  there  are  now  no  fewer  questions  being  put  to  us  by  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  and  Congress  on  strategic  military-related  issues — from  the  location 
and  status  of  Russian  nuclear  warheads,  to  the  production  and  potential  prolifera- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  missiles,  to  command  and  control  of  the  strategic 
forces,  to  monitoring  strategic  arms  control  agreements. 
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We  believe  that  the  collection  and  analytic  resources  requested  in  our  budget  sub- 
missions will  provide  the  capabilities  we  need  to  monitor  both  START  treaties.  Al- 
though we  have  suffered  the  loss  of  some  collection  assets  and  analytic  expertise, 
we  judge  that  currently  programmed  budget  reductions  are  acceptable  risks  to  our 
monitoring  capabilities.  Our  decisions  reflect  the  realities  we  face  in  posturing  our 
collection  and  analytic  assets  to  meet  the  anticipated  monitoring  needs  of  the  future. 

FUTURE  RUSSIAN  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

Looking  to  the  future  of  Russia's  strategic  nuclear  forces  under  START  II,  we  be- 
lieve that  Russia's  political  turmoil,  economic  crisis,  desire  to  play  a  more  positive 
role  in  international  affairs,  and  resulting  defense  budget  cuts  will  prevent  it  from 
promoting  or  sustaining  anything  close  to  the  strategic  force  modernization  effort 
that  we  witnessed  in  the  past.  Moreover,  START  II  will  require  the  Russians  to  dra- 
matically alter  the  composition  of  their  strategic  forces  away  from  heavy  reliance 
on  land-Dased  MIRVed  ICBMs  (principally  the  SS-18  heavy  ICBM)  to  one  that  as- 
signs most  of  the  strategic  mission  to  submarines  and  heavy  bombers.  Meanwhile, 
Russia  will  strive  to  consolidate  all  remaining  strategic  nuclear  forces  on  its  terri- 
tory by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Of  the  three  non-Russian  states  on  whose  territories  strategic  nuclear  forces  re- 
main, Ukraine  currently  appears  to  be  the  most  motivated  to  retain  strategic  forces 
as  long  as  possible  and  the  most  capable  of  maintaining  them.  While  President 
Kravchuk  continues  to  insist  that  Ukraine  will  become  nuclear  free,  an  increasing 
number  of  parliamentary  deputies  are  calling  for  Ukrainian  retention  and  control 
of  the  nuclear  forces  based  on  their  territory.  The  instability  in  Russia — especially 
challenges  to  Yeltsin — is  fueling  these  sentiments.  Ukraine's  attitudes  and  actions 
may  be  affecting  thinking  in  Kazakhstan,  which  has  voiced  an  interest  in  keeping 
some  SS-18  silos  and  missiles  for  space  launch  purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  restate  that  we  in  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity are  confident  that  given  the  resources  and  Treaty  tools  we  anticipate  will  be 
available,  we  can  fulfill  the  monitoring  tasks  that  will  fall  to  us  under  both  START 
treaties.  Although  the  prospects  for  successful  cheating  have  declined,  we  will  have 
to  remain  alert  to  what  happens  to  the  large  number  of  remaining  nuclear  warheads 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  disposition  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  the  non- 
Russian  states.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  highly  refined  and  focused  capabili- 
ties of  the  Intelligence  Community  will  be  needed  to  provide  unique  information  and 
warning  to  policymakers  regarding  these  and  similar  critical  issues. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  think  to  just  get 
a  simple  statement  here,  do  you  believe  that  the  START  II  Treaty 
is  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Well,  on  a  personal  basis  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  in  answering  any  question 
like  that  I  should  preface  my  response  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a 
policymaker  but  an  observer  and  an  adviser  in  my  job.  But  I  have 
watcned  these  issues  for  a  long  time  and  I  would  certainly  affirm 
that  statement  on  a  personal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  START  II  Treaty  cannot  enter  into  force 
until  the  START  I  Treaty  enters  into  force,  and  START  I  cannot 
enter  into  force  without  ratification  by  the  Ukraine,  as  you  men- 
tioned in  your  statement.  Today  it  is  unclear  whether  Ukraine  will 
fulfill  its  1992  commitment  to  ratify  START  I.  What  is  your  own 
assessment?  You  have  already  touched  on  the  subject,  but  what  is 
your  own  assessment  of  the  current  situation  in  Ukraine  with  re- 
gard to  START  I? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Well,  the  Ukrainian  legislature,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  occupied  right  now  with  the  political  and  economic 
difficulties  in  Ukraine,  including  the  ongoing  struggle  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches.  Consequently,  the  legisla- 
ture is  unlikely  to  take  up  the  question  of  START  I  ratification 
until  later  this  year,  probably  during  the  fall  session. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  have  to  say  we  cannot  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  Ukrainian  legislature  will  ratify  START  I 
quickly,  while  deferring  their  accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  That  is  also  one  possible  approach  they  can 
take. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  has  consistently  supported  START 
ratification  and  has  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  legislature 
will  ratify  the  treaty,  even  though  the  number  of  deputies  support- 
ing temporary  nuclear  status  for  Ukraine  has,  unfortunately,  in- 
creased somewhat  in  recent  weeks. 

Most  of  the  Ukrainian  deputies  seem  to  say  that  adequate  secu- 
rity guarantees  from  the  West  and  from  Russia,  as  well  as  financial 
compensation,  are  needed  before  Ukraine  fully  assents  to  become 
a  nonnuclear  state.  Both  executive  and  legislative  officials  there 
have  expressed  a  view  that  these  preconditions  are  important  for 
both  START  ratification  and  NPT  accession. 

I  think  you  would  have  to  say  that  the  current  situation  in 
Ukraine  on  ratification  is  somewnat  cloudy,  but  there  are  some 
positive  signs,  including  the  recent  summit  between  President 
Kravchuk  and  President  Yeltsin. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  and  I  must  say  when  I  was  last  in 
Russia  I  did  not  get  the  sense  of  optimism  from  the  Russian  par- 
liament either.  But  I  think  it  is  an  important  idea  that  we  forge 
ahead  on  our  end  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  would  turn  now  to  Senator  Coverdell. 

Senator  Coverdell.  I  will  be  brief  in  deference  to  the  closed  ses- 
sion. I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  on  this  interim  period.  It  is 
a  rather  extended  process. 

What  is  your  sense  of  the  governance  over  these  weapons  in  this 
volatile  period?  For  example  you  have  already  alluded  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  to  the  disagreements  between  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Where  does  that  leave  these  particular  facilities  during 
the  period  of  confusion  over  governance? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Well,  of  the  three  non-Russian  states  on 
whose  territory  there  are  former  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  Ukraine 
clearly  seems  to  be  the  one  most  motivated  to  retain  strategic 
forces  as  long  as  possible.  And,  because  of  its  infrastructure,  lab- 
oratories, manufacturing  facilities,  and  the  like  that  have  been  as- 
sociated with  nuclear  programs,  it  is  certainly  the  most  capable  of 
the  three  in  maintaining  them. 

President  Kravchuk  does  continue  to  state  clearly  that  Ukraine 
is  going  to  become  nuclear  free.  And,  as  I  mentioned,  unfortunately 
a  somewhat  increasing  number  of  parliamentary  deputies  are  call- 
ing for  retention  and  control  of  the  nuclear  forces  that  are  there. 

And  the  political  uncertainties  in  Russia  during  this  period, 
while  they  are  reworking  their  own  constitution,  particularly  any 
challenges  to  President  Yeltsin,  of  course  fuel  these  kinds  of  uncer- 
tainties. 

Ukraine  does  control  the  heavy  bombers  that  are  on  its  territory, 
but  the  status  of  the  bomber  weapons  is,  I  would  have  to  say,  un- 
clear at  this  point.  We  believe  that  Russia  still  has  operational  con- 
trol of  the  ICBM's  located  in  Ukraine.  But  to  go  into  any  more  de- 
tail on  either  of  those  points,  I  would  like  to  ask  to  do  it  in  the 
closed  session. 
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Senator  Coverdell.  All  right.  I  have  one  other  question,  and  you 
may  defer  this  as  well.  In  terms  of  the  security  of  these  facilities 
while  we  go  through  this  extended  process  of  ratification,  to  what 
extent  are  we  concerned  about  the  movement  of  either  research  or 
components  of  these  types  of  weapons  out  of  the  Soviet  sphere,  as 
I  would  call  it,  into  Third  World  countries?  What  pressures  might 
there  be  for  these  to  help  shore  up  currency  issues  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  I  would  say,  first  of  all,  one  very  impor- 
tant feature  here  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  working  closely 
with  the  Russian  Government,  and  with  the  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan, 
and  Belarus  on  these  issues  in  an  effort  to  help  limit  any  such 
steps. 

We  believe,  although  one  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  about 
anything  such  as  this,  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  far 
more  mobile  and  far  smaller  in  many  cases,  have  been  pulled  to- 
gether in  Russia.  Rumors  and  stories  come  up  from  time  to  time 
that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  there  is  a  weapon  here  or  two 
or  three  weapons  there,  tactical  weapons  outside  Russia.  We  con- 
tinue to  check  those  out  very  carefully,  each  one,  but  so  far  none 
of  those  stories  has  borne  out.  But  each  one  that  comes  along  we 
look  at  very  carefully. 

As  far  as  the  Russian  scientists  are  concerned,  there  has  been  to 
this  point  only  a  modest  number  that  one  would  be  principally  con- 
cerned about  if  they  moved  out  of  Russia.  But  for  most  of  those 
countries  who  do  not  have  nuclear  capability  these  days,  Senator, 
the  long  pole  in  the  tent  is  the  availability  of  fissionable  material. 
It  is  the  reason  why  we  watch  the  efforts  to  produce  fissionable  ma- 
terial in  such  places  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and  North  Korea  very,  very 
closely.  And  we  are  reasonably  positive,  I  would  say,  about  the  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  weapons  and  materials  within  Ukraine, 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Russia  today,  the  warheads  themselves 
being  limited  to  those  four  countries,  those  four  republics. 

The  principal  tension  here,  the  principal  difficulty,  and  the  prin- 
cipal question  is,  with  respect  to  the  strategic  warheads,  whether 
and  how  they  may  be  dismantled,  and  what  steps  one  can  take  to 
encourage  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus  to  move  to  long-term 
nonnuclear  status. 

Senator  Coverdell.  One  last  question  that  gets  back  to  the  first 
one,  again  with  the  caveat  of  deferral. 

If  there  were  a  conflict  in  command  with  regard  to  these  facilities 
in  this  present  environment — or  let  me  put  it  this  way.  Do  you 
think  there  have  been  command  distinctions  put  in  place  at  this 
juncture  or  is  it  potent  for  conflict  command  or  confusion  as  to  who 
the  commanders  would  report  to  in  this  period  where  we  have  not 
decided  yet  who  is  in  charge? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Well,  today  we  believe  that  Russia  still 
has  operational  control  of  the  ICBM's  in  Ukraine.  But  with  respect 
to  prospects  for  the  future,  that  is  one  that  I  am  going  to  ask  if 
we  could  deal  with  in  closed  session. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Feingold? 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
have  been  reports  that  the  administration  is  pursuing  nuclear  test- 
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ing  over  the  objections  of  the  Senate.  What  effect  would  this  have 
on  ratification  and  implementation  of  the  START  Treaty  if  that  ac- 
tually occurred? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  contribute  to 
that  debate  today,  Senator.  I  am  only  prepared  to  talk  to  the  issue 
of  our  ability  to  monitor  this  treaty  and  the  political  situation  in 
Ukraine  and  Russia.  If  it  is  a  question  about  the  likely  political  re- 
action in  Ukraine  and  Russia  to  such  a  step,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  our  people  look  at  it  and  respond  after  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  respond  to  that  right 
now. 

Senator  Feingold.  Perhaps  you  can  respond  to  this,  then.  Are 
there  negotiations  with  other  nuclear  powers,  Russia  and  Europe, 
about  imposing  universal  or  at  least  a  multilateral  ban  on  nuclear 
testing? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  Senator,  again  I  am  only  prepared  to  talk 
to  START  II  here  today,  not  to  a  CTB.  And  I  think  that  that  would 
be  a  subject  for  another  session  for  which  you  would  have  to  have 
the  right  witnesses  and  so  on. 

Senator  Feingold.  All  right,  I  will  defer  on  that.  Is  it  possible 
to  estimate  what  the  total  cost  of  the  implementation  of  the  START 
II  Treaty  will  be  for  Russia,  and  for  the  United  States  for  that  mat- 
ter? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  The  cost  of  implementation  for  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  unless  one  of  my  three  very  able  support 
witnesses  can  say,  we  will  take  that  question  for  the  record.  You 
will  appreciate  there  is  a  reasonably  wide  range  for  such  an  esti- 
mate, and  that  is  something  that  we  can  certainly  get  back  to  you 
on.  It  will  be  classified. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  we  will  recess  now 
and  move  up  to  room  S-407,  which  should  be  open  only  to  those 
who  have  top  secret,  code  word  clearance. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  we  have 
had  so  far  that  is  classified? 

Ambassador  Woolsey.  The  things  that  have  been  handed  out 
here  are  unclassified. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:40  a.m.  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene 
in  closed  session,  and  later  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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